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CHAPTER  XIV. 

FT1HUS  the  Count  and  Countess  de  Lutz 
began  their  new  life.  No  sooner  was 
their  arrival  known  in  Amonville  than  an 
influx  of  visitors  poured  in  upon  them.  The 
Count  had  expected  that  such  would  be  the 
case,  and  made  no  attempt  at  seclusion.  He 
hoped  that  Marietta's  imperfect  knowledge 
of  French  would  prevent  her  acquiring  a 
too  decided  taste  for  society.  Nothing  he 
feared  so  much  for  their  common  peace  as 
idle  gossip. 

b  2 
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Among  the  first,  and  soon  the  most  as- 
siduous of  Marietta's  visitors,  was  the  Mar- 
quise de  la  Croix.  She  met  the  Count  with 
the  open,  easy  frankness  of  an  old  friend;  her 
cheek  never  flushed,  her  voice  never  trem- 
bled when  she  greeted  him.  To  the  young 
Countess  she  was  beyond  measure  courteous, 
intreating  her,  in  the  absence  of  the  Dow- 
ager Countess  de  Lutz,  to  make  use  of  her, 
if  she  needed  female  advice  and  help. 

"  Not  but  what  I  know  my  friend,  the 
Count,  to  be  a  man  of  infinite  resources, 
equal  to  any  emergency.  Still  occasions 
may  arise,  to  a  foreigner  especially,  so  I 
pray  you  remember  I  am  always  at  your 
service." 

Her  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Italian 
language  rendered  her  more  especially  wel- 
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come  to  the  young  Countess,  who  was 
charmed,  perfectly  enamoured  of  the  Mar- 
quise, and  told  her  husband  she  was  the 
pleasantest  woman  of  their  acquaintance. 
The  Count  did  not  choose  positively  to  dis- 
sent from  this  opinion,  but  he  warned  his 
wife  that  in  some  respects  he  considered  the 
Marquise  a  dangerous  companion — not  a 
woman  he  should  wish  her  to  grow  intimate 
with. 

"Why  not?"  she  asked.  "If  we  suit 
each  other,  what  can  it  signify  to  a  man  who 
his  wife's  female  friends  are  ?" 

"  It  signifies  much,"  answered  the  Count. 
"  It  is  to  such  friendships  that  many  house- 
holds trace  their  misery  and  disunion.  Be 
advised,  Marietta.  I  beg  of  you  to  beware 
of  the  Marquise." 
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She  tossed  her  head  haughtily,  as  if  in 
defiance.  A  woman  seldom  obeys  a  man 
unless  she  loves  him.  And  though  it  could 
not  be  said  that  Marietta  had  entirely  ceased 
to  love  Charles  de  Lutz,  she  had  virtually 
done  so  from  the  hour  passion  had  died 
within  her.  She  clung  to  him  now,  proud 
of  her  new  position,  her  wealth  and  title  ; 
she  knew  that  he  was  necessary  to  their 
maintenance.  She  would  not  have  endured 
a  rival,  anyone  to  come  between  them, 
more  now  than  in  their  early  wedded  life, 
but  for  tender  love  and  gratitude  towards 
the  man  who  had  done  so  much  for  her,  she 
had  none.  Pride  and  jealousy  were  her 
masters.  It  was  wonderful  how  speedily 
she  emancipated  herself  from  all  control. 
Her   beauty,  her   elegance,   her    husband's 
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name,  were  a  ready  passport ;  and  if  a  few 
voices  arose,  venturing  to  express  the  opinion 
that  the  Count's  sudden  re-appearance  with 
a  wife  of  two  years'  standing,  whom  nobody 
knew,  was,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  strange, 
they  were  instantly  silenced  by  the  Marquise 
de  la  Croix  and  her  clique.  The  Countess 
was  perfect,  young,  and  beautiful,  an  orna- 
ment to  society,  what  did  they  require  more  ? 
After  the  manner  Jeanne  had  trifled  with 
him,  it  was  fortunate  for  Amonville  that 
the  Count  had  chosen  so  well,  and  settled 
down  at  Lutz. 

Thus  week  by  week  the  Count  saw  the 
intimacy  grow  closer  and  closer  between  his 
wife  and  Madame  de  la  Croix.  He  might 
have  stopped  it  with  a  high  hand,  had  he 
chosen — many  men  would  have  done  so — 
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but  he  knew  well  the  storm  of  angry  pas- 
sions it  would  arouse,  and  he  shrank  sen- 
sitively from  it.  Nothing  he  dreaded  like  a 
scene — a  woman's  scene ;  his  whole  nature 
recoiled  before  it,  it  jarred  upon  every 
nerve  in  his  body ;  and  so,  wrongly — for  he 
yielded  to  a  weakness — he  let  things  take 
their  course. 

As  long  as  they  remained  at  the  Chateau, 
the  distance  acted  as  a  sort  of  check  ;  but, 
instigated  by  the  Marquise,  as  the  Autumn 
days  drew  in,  Marietta  asked  her  husband 
to  remove  into  town  for  the  Winter  months. 
He  gave  her  no  decisive  answer,  not  wish- 
ing, as  usual,  to  arouse  opposition,  yet  un- 
willing,  for  many  reasons,  to  accede  to  her 
request.  But  when  day  after  day  Marietta 
renewed  the  attack,  fretting  and  fuming  by 
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the  hour  together,  complaining  that  the 
Chateau  was  cold,  that,  notwithstanding  furs 
and  hot  water,  she  was  nearly  frozen  to 
death  each  time  she  ventured  into  town,  he 
began  to  yield,  and  did  so  quite  when  one 
day  she  attempted  to  draw  the  Marquise 
into  the  discussion,  saying  shortly, 

"  It  is  sufficient,  Marietta ;  you  desire  to 
remove  into  town.  I  had  hoped  you  would 
have  loved  and  been  content  with  the  Cha- 
teau. As  this  cannot  be,  we  will  try  the 
pleasures  of  Amonville." 

So  he  took  and  furnished  for  her  a  hand- 
some hotel,  and  about  the  first  week  in 
November  they  removed  thither.  From 
henceforth  the  barrier  between  husband  and 
wife  rose  rapidly  higher  and  higher.  Mari- 
etta   became    a    complete    woman    of  the 
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world.      Her  beauty,   the    novelty    of   her 
presence  among  them,  and   the  mystery  of 
her  marriage,  attracted  the  good  people  of 
Amonville.     It  was  their  pleasure  to   make 
a  favourite  of  her,  to  fete  her  in   every  pos- 
sible manner ;  and  soon  her  days  and  nights 
were  spent  in    giving    and  receiving  visits, 
between    the    ball-room    and    the     public 
assembly.     The  sudden  change  in  her  exist- 
ence entirely  metamorphosed  Marietta,  fas- 
cinating and  exciting  her.     She  threw  her- 
self into  it  with  passion  ;  everything  else  was 
forgotten,  saving  always  the  formal  fulfil- 
ment of  her  religious  duties ;  to  them  she 
clung  with  Italian  superstition,  and  thereby 
greatly  edified  the  devout  members  of  her 
society.      After   all,  the    Count   had   done 
well ;  his  wife  was  not  a  heretic,  but   a  de- 
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vout  member  of  the  Church.  Her  husband 
was  generous;  Marietta's  purse  was  well- 
filled,  and  her  priestly  guests  had  but  to 
ask  to  receive.  No  marvel  if  they  also  pro- 
nounced it  a  very  happy  and  fortunate 
union ! 

And  Charles  de  Lutz,  what  were  his 
feelings  ?  Seeing  her  happy  and  contented, 
he  tried  to  be  so  likewise.  What  had  he  to 
complain  of?  Surely  he  was  rather  to  be 
envied,  with  his  beautiful  wife,  the  admired, 
the  courted ;  with  wealth  and  youth  and 
honour  ;  what  more  could  he  desire  ?  He 
would  not  ask  himself  that  question ;  he 
knew  full  well  he  had  no  joy  in  life ;  he 
knew  full  well  the  void  of  emptiness  which 
haunted  him.  He  had  no  companion,  no 
second   self  to  commune   with ;    his  was  a 
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never-ceasing  hunger  of  the  heart  and  soul, 
which  none  might  know  or  guess  at,  which 
he  would  not  even  acknowledge  to  himself. 
He  threw  himself  into  his  wife's  amusements; 
kept  open   house  ;   hunted,  drove  ;   lived  in 
the  midst  of  action,  never  pausing  to  think, 
fearful  least  he  might  recognise  the  shallow 
hollowness  of  his   whole   life.     Amonville, 
at  least,  was  satisfied ;  the  Count  was  doing 
his  duty  at  last,  filling  his  place  in  society, 
no  longer  shackled  by  the  prudery  and  Eng- 
lish ideas  of  Madame  de  Lutz. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

/~\  CTOBER  was  drawing  to  a  close.  The 
days  were  still  bright,  but  the  wind 
blowing  over  the  downs  was  bleak  and  cut- 
ting. Jeanne  seemed  to  feel  it,  as  she  stood 
beneath  the  Vicarage  porch  awaiting  her 
horse,  and  ready  equipped  for  her  daily 
ride. 

She  shivered  visibly,  notwithstanding  the 
warm  seal-skin  jacket  she  wore  over  her 
riding-habit ;  so  much  so  that  Gordon,  as  he 
helped  her  to  mount,  noticed  it,  and  said, 

"  Jeanne,  I  am  sure  you  find  it  too  cold 
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to-day  ;   had  you  not  better  stay  at  home  ?  " 

"  No,  no,"  answered  Jeanne ;  "lam  not 
really  cold,  it  is  only  just  at  first — I  shall  be 
all  right  presently." 

"  Are  you  quite  sure  ?"  he  repeated, 
anxiously. 

"  Yes,  quite,"  she  answered,  smiling ; 
"  and  we  must  go  to  Stonehenge  to-day — it 
has  been  planned  so  long.  My  uncle  would 
be  vexed  if  we  deferred  the  expedition ;  it 
is  his  hobby." 

Apparently  but  half-satisfied,  Gordon 
assisted  his  cousin  to  mount ;  and  soon  the 
two  were  cantering  gently  along  the  undu- 
lated high  road.  The  country  through 
which  they  passed  offered  comparatively 
few  charms.  Large  tracts  of  freshly-plough- 
ed land  stretched  far  and  wide,  with  little 
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hamlets  nestling  beneath  the  hills.  Here 
and  there  ancient  red-brick  farm-houses, 
substantial  homesteads,  with  their  mighty 
hay-stacks,  and  great  flocks  of  poultry,  giving 
assurance  of  certain  wealth  and  easy  inde- 
pendence ;  not  rivalling,  but  contrasting, 
happily  for  both,  with  the  noble  mansion 
rising  close  beside  it. 

A  mansion  such  as  one  scarcely  sees  out  ot 
Old  England — no  pretentious  castle,  giving 
one  a  vague  idea  of  grandeur  and  discom- 
fort, but  simply  a  great  home,  beneath  the 
branches  of  whose  ancient  trees  lovers  have 
strolled,  and  generations  of  children  of  the 
same  race  have  succeeded  each  other  in 
their  play — and  the  smoke  rising  from 
those  many  chimneys  speak  eloquently  to 
the   wanderer   of  warmth    and  hospitality. 
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So  Jeanne  saw  and  appreciated  her  mother's 
land,  though  it  could  never  be  so  dear  to 
her  as  Sunny  France,  the  home  of  her 
childhood,  where  she  had  grown  to  woman- 
hood, and  where  her  best  affections  lay  en- 
shrined. Gradually  the  country  through 
which  they  rode  bore  a  less  cultivated  as- 
pect. The  ploughed  fields  gave  place  to  pas- 
ture lands ;  not  rich  green  fields,  as  one  sees 
in  the  fair  county  of  Kent,  but  great  unen- 
closed tracts  of  short,  brownish  heather,  over 
which  flocks  of  sheep  were  browsing  in 
every  direction. 

"  Now  look,  Jeanne,"  said  Gordon,  rein- 
ing up  his  horse,  as,  leaving  a  straggling 
village  behind  them,  they  emerged  upon  an 
open  space — "  behold  the  far-famed  Salis- 
bury Plain  ;  and  that  dark  pile  you  can  just 
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distinguish  in  the  distance,  is  none  other  than 
Stonehenge." 

"  How  dreary  ! — how  desolate  !"  exclaim- 
ed Jeanne. 

"Yes.  Those  old  Druids  were  at  least 
consistent,  and  chose  their  place  of  sacrifice 
well,"  answered  Gordon.  "  You  will  ride 
across  the  plain  and  examine  the  ruin,  will 
you  not,  Jeanne  ?" 

"  Certainly,"  she  answered  ;  and  they  rode 
forward. 

Truly,  as  Jeanne  said,  it  was  a  dreary, 
desolate  plain,  stretching  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  see,  with  nothing  to  break  its  intense 
monotony  save  that  ungainly  pile  of  huge 
stones  towards  the  centre ;  and  far  awav  in 
the  distance,  just  above  the  horizon,  rose 
the   spire   of  Salisbury  Cathedral,  as  if  to 
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show  how    Christianity  had   overcome  the 
barbarous  rites  of  heathendom. 

"Here,  Jeanne,  is  the  beginning  of  the 
ruin,"  said  Gordon,  pointing  to  hillocks  of 
earth,  placed  at  equal  distances,  forming  a 
vast  circle,  within  which  was  another  circle, 
of  lesser  circumference.  The  mounds  of 
earth  were  all  covered  alike  with  the  short 
greenish-brown  grass  of  the  plain.  In  the 
centre  of  these  two  outer  circles  rose  the 
actual  ruins  of  the  ancient  temple.  Huge 
stones,  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  in 
height,  placed  perpendicularly,  and  telling 
a  wondrous  tale  of  ancient  power  and 
science — for  the  most  ignorant  could  not 
fail  to  recognise  the  fast  that  brute  foroe 
alone  would  never  have  sufficed  to  trans- 
port  those    huge    masses   from  the   distant 
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quarries  across  that  arid  plain.  "  Let  us  dis- 
mount, Jeanne,  and  'do'  the  ruins  properly," 
said  Gordon,  laughing. 

He  therewith  sprang  to  the  ground, 
helped  Jeanne  to  do  the  same,  and,  after 
picketing  their  horses,  proceeded  to  examine 
more  minutely  the  scene  of  so  many  hor- 
rors. Drearily  the  wind  blew  across  the 
plain,  moaning  around  that  ruined  temple. 
As  Jeanne,  gathering  up  her  riding-skirt, 
silently  followed  Gordon,  a  strange  sense  of 
awe  and  fear  crept  over  her.  At  last  they 
stood  together  beside  what  is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  sacrificial  altar,  which  con- 
sists of  two  perpendicular  stones,  supporting 
a  third,  placed  horizontally,  across  them. 
The  cousins  were  silent  for  a  few  minutes, 
until  Gordon  said, 

c  2 
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"  Strange,  is  it  not,  Jeanne,  to  feel  one's- 
self  standing  on  the  very  spot  where,  cen- 
turies ago,  heathendom  exercised  its  great- 
est cruelties  ;  and  priesthood,  strong  from 
superior  knowledge,  wielded  almost  un- 
limited power." 

"  Rather  through  fear,"  answered  Jeanne. 

"  Nay,  I  think  not,"  replied  Gordon. 
"  Fear  was  an  auxiliary,  made  use  of  to 
awe  the  people  into  obedience.  The  real 
power  of  the  Druids,  and,  indeed,  of  the 
priests  of  all  ages  and  all  denominations, 
was,  and  is,  due  to  their  superior  know- 
ledge. In  ancient  times  what  must  have 
been  their  dominion  over  a  people  buried 
in  the  depths  of  ignorance !  From  the 
warrior  chief,  nominally  their  king,  to  the 
vilest  serf  tilling  the  land,  they  governed  by 
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fear,  the  fruit  of  ignorance — ignorance  so 
palpable  that  the  merest  child  in  these  days 
would  laugh  at  their  chimeras,  and  a  school- 
boy would  explain  their  chemical  trickeries. 
Christianity  brought  a  ray  of  light  divine, 
which,  though  sometimes  veiled,  has  never 
been  wholly  extinguished." 

"Not  even  in  the  dark  ages,"  said  Jeanne 
thoughtfully. 

"  No,  not  even  then,"  answered  Gordon, 
"  though  there  again  priesthood  and  ignor- 
ance did  battle  together." 

Silently  Jeanne  gazed  into  vacancy. 

"  What  are  you  thinking  of,  Jeanne  ?" 
asked  her  cousin. 

"  Of  that  poem  of  Tennyson's,  '  Love  me 
best,'  I  think  it  is  entitled.  Do  you  remem- 
ber ? — where  famine  is  raging  in  the  land, 
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and,  to  save  the  people,  the  oracle  bids  the 
priest  sacrifice  to  the  gods  that  which  the 
king  holds  dearest ;  and  so  they  take  his 
child — his  fair-haired  boy — while  he  is  out 
hunting  in  the  fields.  And  the  mother  dis- 
putes the  claim  ;  she  is  the  king's  wife  ;  she 
is  his  best  beloved,  and  the  warrior,  coming 
suddenly  into  their  midst,  cannot,  dare  not 
deny  his  love  ;  and  so,  to  save  her  child, 
she  thrusts  the  cruel  knife  into  her  own 
bosom,  and  dies  before  those  two.  I  almost 
seem  to  see  the  scene,  Gordon,  here  on  this 
dreary  plain — the  crowd  of  priests  thirsting 
for  blood,  the  bowed  head  of  the  warrior 
chief  in  his  silent  agony,  with  the  child 
clinging  to  him  in  wild  terror,  and  the  dead 
woman  yonder,  a  smile  of  triumph  on  her 
lips  even  in  her  death-struggle.  Oh  !  how 
could  she  ?" 
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"  You  could  not.  Jeanne  ?"  asked  Gor- 
don. 

"  I  cannot  tell,"  she  answered.  "  I  am 
no  mother ;  but  now  it  seems  to  me  as  if 
my  husband  must  be  first — that,  knowing 
myself  the  best  beloved,  nearest  his  heart, 
I  could  not  have  left  him  standing  alone  in 
his  misery,  from  henceforth  ever  alone.  I 
think  she  must  have  doubted  the  very  love 
she  claimed ;  the  child  must  have  been 
dearer  to  both  than  they  were  to  each 
other." 

"  I  wonder  whether  you  will  speak  thus 
ten  years  hence,  Jeanne,  when  you  have 
children  of  your  own  climbing  on  your 
lap  ?"  said  Gordon. 

"  That  will  never  be,"  she  answered 
softly. 
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"  You  cannot  tell,"  said  Gordon. 

"  We  none  can  tell  what  the  future  has 
in  store  for  us,"  replied  Jeanne  ;  "  but  it 
seems  to  me  now  that,  however  dear  a  child 
may  and  must  be,  the  husband  and  the 
father  must  be  dearer  still." 

"  It  were  well  if  it  were  always  so,"  said 
Gordon  ;  "  but  as  far  as  my  knowledge  ex- 
tends, the  reverse  is  too  often  the  rule — es- 
pecially in  France,  Jeanne." 

"  I  know  ;  but  that  comes  from  the  mar- 
riages. How  would  you  have  it  otherwise  ? 
There  has  been  no  love  before,  and  the 
heart  must  speak  some  day." 

"  You  think  so?"  said  Gordon. 

"  I  believe  so,"  she  answered,  flushing 
deeply. 

"  Oh  !  Jeanne,  will  yours  never  speak  for 
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me,  dear?"  exclaimed  Gordon,  suddenly 
moving  closer  to  her,  and  taking  her  passive 
hand  in  his. 

Like  a  frightened  child,  Jeanne  started 
away — in  a  second  she  was  carried  home 
beneath  the  linden-trees. 

"  Oh,  Gordon  ! — oh,  my  cousin  I  you 
know  that  cannot  be  !     Let  me  go  home." 

"  Not  just  yet — wait  a  minute  longer, 
Jeanne.  I  have  waited  so  long  to  speak 
with  you,  hoping  for  one  ray  of  light,  and 
now  I  can  keep  silence  no  longer.  I  know 
that  your  first  dream  of  love  is  over.  Why 
must  you  go  back  to  that  land  where  it  lies 
broken  ?  Stay  here,  Jeanne — here,  in  Eng- 
land ;  make  for  yourself  a  home ;  let  the 
past  be  the  past — time  heals  the  deepest 
wounds — and  if  the  fullest,   the  tenderest 
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devotion  can  count  for  aught,  rest  assured 
it  will  not  be  wanting  to  your  life.  How 
I  love  you,  Jeanne,  words  cannot  tell !  I 
will  not  hurry  you — I  will  bide  your  time 
— only  give  me  the  faintest  hope  that  one 
day  I  may  call  you  mine,  and  I  will  be  con- 
tent." 

"  Gordon !  Gordon  !  why  will  you  speak 
thus  ?"  exclaimed  Jeanne,  lifting  up  her  face, 
flushed  and  pained.  "  I  cannot — do  not  you 
see  I  cannot  ?  Touched  for  the  moment — 
as  how  can  I  fail  to  be? — I  might  promise 
to  be  your  wife  in  name — in  heart  I  never 
could  be.  Gordon,  do  not  make  me  say 
more." 

The  voice  was  so  gentle,  so  pleadingly 
sad,  Gordon  bent  before  it. 

"  Very  well,  Jeanne,"  he  said,   "  we  will 
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not  talk  of  it  now  ; — in  time,  dear,  in  time, 
perhaps." 

"  In  time,"  repeated  Jeanne,  slowly,  with 
a  slight  shiver ;  "  it  seems  to  me  eternity  it- 
self were  too  short  to  forget  one's  love." 

"But,  Jeanne,  when  that  love  is  hope- 
less— when  you  cannot,  ought  not,  to  en- 
courage it,  what  then  ?" 

"  What  then  ?"  repeated  Jeanne,  slowly  ; 
"  I  do  not  know.  A  woman  without  a  soul 
is  worthless,  and  I  have  given  mine  away 
long  ago." 

"  But,  Jeanne,  he  cannot  accept  it — cannot 
you  call  it  back  again  ?" 

She  shook  her  head,  answering  in  the 
same  dreamy  tone, 

"  Did  I  say  I  had  given  it  away  ? — I  was 
wrong;    like  a    bird  it  left  its  cage,   flew 
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away,  and  has  never  come  home  again. 
What  can  I  do,  Gordon,  but  live  quietly  be- 
side my  mother,  doing  my  duty  as  it  comes 
to  me,  but  not  accepting  responsibilities  for 
which  I  am  not  equal  ?" 

"  Jeanne,  you  will  break  my  heart,"  plead- 
ed Gordon. 

"  Nay,  nay,  my  friend,"  said  she,  slowly, 
"hearts  may  break  for  joy,  but  not  for 
sorrow.  But  look  yonder — the  clouds  are 
gathering ;  I  am  cold  standing  here,  let  us 
go  home." 

She  was  right.  The  sky  had  grown  of  a 
leaden,  heavy  hue,  and  the  wind  blew  in 
gusts  across  the  plain,  moaning  amidst  the 
huge  moss-grown  stones.  No  wonder  Jeanne 
shivered.  With  a  heavy  sigh  Gordon  un- 
picketed   the   horses,   and    helping    her   to 
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mount,  they  turned  homewards.  But  they 
had  not  advanced  far  on  their  way  when  the 
clouds  broke,  and  the  rain  began  to  fall  in 
torrents.  They  were  between  two  villages, 
and  saw  no  chance  of  shelter,  so  rode  rapid- 
ly on.  When  they  came  within  sight  of 
habitations,  they  were  already  so  thoroughly 
wet,  that  the  wisest  course  was  to  ride  on  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  trusting  to  the  exercise 
to  prevent  evil  effects. 

Madame  de  Lutz  was  beyond  measure 
anxious  when  she  saw  Jeanne's  condition, 
and  sent  her  straight  to  bed.  But  the  harm 
had  already  commenced.  Towards  evening 
violent  fever  and  shivering  fits  set  in  ;  still, 
with  care,  the  worst  might  have  been  pre- 
vented, but  for  the  unfortunate  chain  of  events 
which  followed.     Mr.   Elliot  had  been   un- 
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usually  excited  and  nervous  about  Jeanne 
throughout  the  whole  afternoon — blaming 
himself,  blaming  Gordo n.  The  utmost  care 
had  been  taken  to  quiet  him,  but  in  vain  ; 
and  now,  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  his  old 
enemy  returned,  and  struck  him  with  his 
hand  of  iron,  depriving  him  of  the  power  of 
speech,  almost  of  movement.  Terrified,  the 
night-watcher  roused  the  household.  Gor- 
don and  his  aunt  were  instantly  beside  him, 
but  they  saw  at  once  that  he  was  past  hu- 
man help ;  still  his  eyes  wandered  restlessly 
around,  as  if  seeking  some  one — they  knew 
it  was  Jeanne.  They  had  hoped  he  would 
not  have  missed  her,  but  now  they  could 
not  deny  the  pleading  request  of  those  dy- 
ing eyes,  so  they  called  her,  and  were  re- 
paid by   the   look  of  contented    happiness 
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which  settled  on  his  face.  She  knelt  beside 
him,  holding  his  hand  till  early  morning, 
when  he  fell  asleep,  that  deep,  deep  sleep 
from  which  there  is  no  waking.  Jeanne 
left  his  bed  to  lie  down  in  her  own,  from 
which  she  did  not  rise  for  many  weeks.  The 
cold  of  that  bleak  plain,  her  ride  through 
the  pouring  rain,  grief  for  her  uncle's  death, 
had  been  all  too  much  for  her  delicate 
frame.  Violent  fever,  and  inflammation  of 
the  lungs  were  the  result ;  but  youth  gained 
the  mastery,  and  Jeanne  arose  from  her  sick- 
bed— a  mere  shadow,  truly;  but  still  she  did 
arise  to  finish  the  battle.  The  doctors  or- 
dered her  immediately  out  of  England  ;  they 
recommended  Nice,  Mentone  ;  but  she,  with 
a  sick  longing  for  home  and  old  familiar 
scenes,  said, 
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"  Mamma,  take  me  to  the  dear  Cottage 
first,  and  afterwards  we  will  see." 

December  was  fast  drawing  to  a  close 
when  they  started  on  their  homeward 
journey. 
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CHAPTER   XVI. 

"  '  [JON  jour,  ma  chere,"  said  the  Marquise 
de  la  Croix,  rising  from  her  caus- 
ense  in  front  of  the  fire,  and  holding  out 
her  hand  to  greet  the  young  Countess  de 
Lutz,  as  she  entered  her  boudoir  rather  late 
one  Winter's  afternoon. 

u  You  were  not  expecting  me?"  said 
Marietta. 

"  No,"  answered  Louise ;  "  but  you  know 
I  am  always  glad  to  see  you."  And  she 
rolled  an  arm-chair  towards  the  fire  for  her 
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guest.  Marietta  seated  herself  silently,  and 
stretched  out  her  hands  towards  the  warmth. 
"  Come,"  said  Louise,  looking  at  her,  "  1 
see  you  have  something  particular  to  say. 
What  is  it  ?" 

"  You  are  right,"  said  Marietta,  lifting  her 
head.  "  I  have  come  to  consult  you.  My 
husband  1" 

"  Ah  !  if  we  are  going  to  discuss  Mon- 
sieur le  Comte,"  said  Louise,  laughing,  "  we 
will  first  of  all  make  ourselves  comfortable, 
and  secure  privacy.  He  is  by  far  too  im- 
portant a  person  not  to  be  treated  with  due 
respect.  Take  off  your  furs.  I  will  ring 
for  the  fire  to  be  made  up,  and  the  lamp 
brought.  Then  we  will  take  counsel  to- 
gether." 

Gloomily  Marietta  obeyed,  while  the  man- 
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servant  piled  on  fresh  wood,  brought  the 
lamp,  and  drew  close  the  heavy  damask 
curtains. 

•'  Jean,  I  am  not  at  home,"  said  the  Mar- 
quise. u  And  desire  Madame  de  Lutz's  car- 
riage to  return  and  fetch  her  at  six  o'clock." 

When  the  door  had  closed  upon  him, 
Louise  drew  her  chair  close  to  Marietta's, 
and  looking  at  her  steadily,  said, 

"  Maintenant,  ma  chere." 

"  We  leave  for  Italy  early  next  month, 
immediately  after  the  New  Year,"  said  Mari- 
etta, quickly. 

"  Ah  !  indeed,"  said  the  Marquise,  with  a 
slight  start.  "  And  the  reason  for  this  sud- 
den decision  ?" 

"  I  cannot  tell — a  whim  !"  answered  Mari- 
etta, impatiently. 

d  2 
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"  When    did   he   announce    it   to   you  ?" 
asked  Louise. 

"This  morning,  at  breakfast." 

"  And  what  did  you  say  ?" 

"  What  could  I  say,  except  that  I  thought 
it  absurd — that  I  could  see  no  reason  for 
moving,  just  as  we  had  settled  ourselves  in 
town — and  that  all  my  plans  for  the  Winter 
season  were  made?  He  answered  that  I 
had  made  them  entirely  without  consulting 
him ;  that  he  objected  to  the  continuous 
round  of  society  into  which  I  had  been 
drawn ;  that  he  had  never  intended  it 
should  be  so ;  that  he  did  not  choose  me  to 
go  out  alone ;  that  to  accompany  me  con- 
tinually, he  must  sacrifice  his  art,  his  duties, 
to  my  caprices ;  and  that,  at  the  present 
rate,  his  picture  would  never  be  finished  for 
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the  May  exhibition.  You  know,  Marquise, 
he  began  it  late ;  I  think  he  was  nearly  two 
years  without  touching  a  brush,  and,  now  he 
has  begun  again,  he  is  wrapped  up  in  it." 

"  Of  course  everything  must  be  sacrificed 
to  his  eternal  painting  !  To  hear  him  talk, 
one  would  think  he  was  a  common  artist, 
working  for  his  daily  bread." 

And  the  Marquise  laughed.  But  Marietta 
was  an  artist's  daughter,  and  an  inborn  love 
of  art  surged  up  within  her  when  she  heard 
it  slighted :  so  she  answered  somewhat 
sharply, 

"I  do  not  complain  of  that.  He  is  an 
artist,  and  a  good  one,  too  !  Only  I  cannot 
see  why  he  should  not  remain  here.  What 
can  suddenly  have  occurred  to  drive  him 
hence?      I  like   Amonville — the   life  here 
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suits  me.  Above  all  things,  I  am  near  you, 
my  chosen  friend.  I  will  not,  if  I  can  help 
it,  go  to  Italy." 

"  Tell  him  so,"  said  the  Marquise,  shortly. 

"  It  were  useless,"  answered  Marietta. 
"  You  do  not  know  my  husband.  In  gene- 
ral he  yields,  rather  than  dispute,  or  enter 
upon  a  discussion ;  but  let  him  determine,  in 
his  own  mind,  that  a  certain  course  of  action 
is  right,  and  the  only  right  one  to  be  pur- 
sued, and  he  is  immovable.  He  listens  to 
all  one  may  have  to  say,  but  he  never 
swerves  from  his  own  determination." 

"  How  do  you  account,  then,  for  this  sud- 
den idea  ? — a  week  ago  there  was  no  ques- 
tion of  your  going,"  said  the  Marquise. 

"  I  cannot  account  for  it  at  all,"  answered 
Marietta,     thoughtfully  ;     "  and    what     is 
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stranger,  he  received  only  yesterday  a  letter 
from  his  aunt,  asking  him  to  see  that  the 
Cottage  was  properly  warmed  and  prepared 
for  her  reception ;  that  she  hoped  to  be  at 
Lutz  before  the  new  year." 

At  this  item  of  news  Madame  de  la  Croix 
tossed  her  head  scornfully,  looked  inquir- 
ingly at  her  companion,  and  said,  signifi- 
cantly— 

"  And  you  still  do  not  know  why  he  is 
anxious  to  leave  Amonville  ?" 

"  No,"  said  Marietta,  curiously ;  "  do 
you  ?" 

"  I  think  I  can  guess  pretty  correctly," 
answered  the  Marquise,  smiling;  and  draw- 
ing her  chair  close  to  Marietta's,  she  con- 
tinued, speaking  in  that  confidential  tone  of 
voice  which  women  assume  when  they  are 
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about  to  talk  scandal,  or  to  enlighten  a 
friend  on  a  subject  which  would  be  much 
better  untold.  "My  friend,"  said  the  Mar- 
quise, "  there  are  certain  things  which,  for 
our  domestic  happiness,  it  is  much  better, 
indeed  necessary,  we  should  be  aware  of, 
however  painful  the  knowledge  may  be. 
Otherwise,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  rule  our 
households  or  our  husbands ;  our  eyes  are 
blinded — living  in  the  dark  we  do  not  know 
what  is  going  on  around.  Now,  it  seems  to 
me,  you  are  very  ignorant  of  your  husband's 
past  life,  and  incapable,  therefore,  of  justly 
appreciating  his  present  course  of  action. 
From  the  first  moment  I  saw  you,  for- 
give me  if  I  say  I  pitied  you  and  felt  drawn 
towards  you.  I  think  I  have  proved  my 
sympathy?" 
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The  Marquise  paused,  smiling ;  and  Mari- 
etta held  out  her  hand,  saying,  in  Italian — 
for  they  mostly  spoke  Italian  together— 

"  Truly,  truly !" 

"  Nevertheless,  my  position  has  been  a 
difficult  one,  drawn  as  I  was  instinctively 
towards  yourself,  yet  an  old  friend  of  your 
husband.  I  have  been,  as  it  were,  divided 
between  the  two.  But  now  my  conscience 
tells  me  it  is  cruel  to  leave  you  longer 
groping  in  the  dark.  If  you  are  willing,  I 
will  enlighten  you  somewhat  as  to  the  past 
connection  between  your  husband  and 
Mademoiselle  de  Lutz." 

Only  then  did  Madame  de  la  Croix  be- 
come fully  aware  of  the  dangerous  charac- 
ter of  the  woman  she  had  to  deal  with. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  there  is  any  con- 
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nection  except  that  which  arises  from  their 
relationship  ?"  said  Marietta,  springing  up, 
her  eyes  flashing  and  her  lips  quivering. 

"  Come,  come,"  said  the  Marquise,  "  be 
composed,  Countess.  I  assert  nothing  of 
the  sort;  I  will  leave  you  to  judge,  but  if 
you  are  going  to  be  jealous  of  your  husband, 
I  had  better  be  silent ;  I  was  only  about  to 
warn  you,  for  the  convenience  of  all  par- 
ties." 

"  Jealous  I"  said  Marietta,  scoffingly  ;  "I 
was  merely  startled.  Go  on,  Marquise," 
and  she  reseated  herself. 

"That  is  well,"  said  Madame  de  la  Croix. 
"  Jealousy  is  vulgar  ;  it  is  very  well  for  the 
petite  bourgeoisie,  but  in  the  world  we  care- 
fully eschew  it.  Mon  Dieu !  we  should 
have  enough  to  do  if  we  amused  ourselves 
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with  being  jealous  of  our  husbands.  So  you 
will  hear  my  story.  Well,  then,  listen  atten- 
tively." And,  partly  in  Italian,  partly  in 
French,  the  Marquise  proceeded  graphically 
to  relate  the  tale,  as  far  as  she  knew  it,  of 
Jeanne's  childhood,  her  betrothal  to  the 
Count,  and,  as  she  termed  it,  the  long 
course  of  coquetry  which,  English  fashion, 
mother  and  daughter  had  carried  on.  "  I 
cannot  tell  you  what  their  object  was,"  she 
continued  ;  "1  fancy — indeed,  I  am  sure — 
the  Count,  though  determined  to  do  his  duty, 
viewed  the  marriage  simply  in  the  light  of 
a  duty,  and  showed  more  indifference  on  the 
subject  than  pleased  Madame  de  Lutz,  who, 
feeling  secure  of  her  game,  thought  she  might 
trifle  with  it.  I  cannot  fathom  all  her  mo- 
tives— suffice  it  to  say,  she  regretted  bitterly 
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her  conduct  when  the  Count  absented  him- 
self for  three  years.  I  was  myself  on  one 
occasion  witness  of  her  anxiety.  To  satisfy 
her,  I  made  innumerable  inquiries  at  Rome, 
without  success.  When  he  did  return,  you 
may  imagine  they  determined  he  should 
not  escape  them  again.  Under  pretext  that 
he  was  ill,  they  kept  him  entirely  isolated, 
refusing;  his  most  intimate  friends  access  to 
his  presence.  Jeanne  never  left  him — 
reading,  walking,  riding,  she  was  always 
beside  him.  It  was  her  last  chance,  you 
know.  I  believe — indeed,  am  sure — she 
knew  of  his  marriage  at  least  a  month  or 
two  before  the  rest  of  the  world ;  and  it 
was  by  her  persuasion  he  kept  it  secret, 
even  from  her  mother,  who,  when  she  learnt 
it,  fell  down  in  a  fit,  was  ill  for  several  days, 
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and  then  left  for  England  with  her  daugh- 
ter. But  you  may  imagine  that  Jeanne's 
conduct  during  the  Count's  residence  at  the 
Chateau  had  compromised  her  in  the  eyes 
of  all  clear-sighted  people  ;  she  openly  went 
and  came,  ordered  and  counter-ordered,  as 
if  she  had  been  mistress.  Once  even  I  was 
shocked ;  and  though  I  fully  believed  her 
to  be  betrothed  to  the  Count,  ventured,  for 
old  friendship's  sake,  to  hint  that  her  free- 
dom and  laisser-aller  might  be  English,  but 
was  decidedly  not  French ;  and  that  her 
conduct,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  was  open  to 
discussion.  My  dear  Countess,  you  will 
never  believe  the  insolent  way  in  which  she 
received  my  kindly  observations.  I  was  so 
shocked  at  the  indelicacy  of  her  remarks, 
and  the  insinuations  she  permitted  herself, 
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that  I  left  her  standing  alone,  still  speaking. 
I  did  not  wait  to  hear  the  end  of  what  she 
had  to  say.  I  have  never  seen  her  again 
from  that  day  to  this.  Shortly  afterwards 
she  left  for  England,  and  the  Count  imme- 
diately began  to  make  his  preparations  for 
your  reception ;  therefore,  you  see,  it  is 
pretty  evident  she,  and  she  alone,  prevented 
his  doing  so  earlier.  It  was  then  that  I 
felt  what  a  lonely,  difficult  position  yours 
was  likely  to  be,  and  determined,  if  you 
proved  in  the  least  congenial,  to  cultivate 
your  society — help  and  support  you,  as, 
under  the  circumstances,  only  women  can 
help  each  other.  Madame  de  Lutz's  long 
absence  has,  up  to  the  present  time,  been 
propitious  to  your  happiness,  for  I  do  not 
believe  the  Count  can    withstand  Jeanne's 
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influence.  From  habit  she  holds  him,  as  it 
were,  in  subjection.  He  is,  to  a  certain 
extent,  aware  of  this,  and,  therefore,  wishes 
to  hurry  you  off  to  Italy,  to  avoid  a 
rencontre." 

"  And  I  will  not  go,"  said  Marietta,  pas- 
sionately. "  I  will  stop,  and  face  this 
Mademoiselle  Jeanne.  He  has  deceived 
me ! — from  the  very  first  he  has  deceived 
me !  The  day  of  my  arrival,  when  he 
showed  me  how  near  each  other  the 
two  estates  lay,  it  struck  me  at  once  as 
strange  that  a  marriage  between  the  two 
cousins  had  not  been  arranged.  I  remem- 
ber saying  as  much  to  him,  and  his  answer- 
ing carelessly  that  his  aunt  was  an  English 
woman,  and  that  those  things  were  managed 
differently   in    her    country.     The    matter 
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dropped  there,  and  I  thought  no  more 
about  it.  I  had  so  much  to  occupy  my 
attention  ;  everything  was  so  new." 

"  Of  course,"  said  the  Marquise.     "  The 
case  is  just  this :   According  to  English  no- 
tions, a  woman   must  love  the  man   she  is 
about  to  marry,  and  vice  versa.     An  absurd 
and  in  many  cases  a  dangerous  rule,  as  it 
has  proved  in  the  present  case.     Had  Ma- 
dame de  Lutz  been  content  to  marry  her 
daughter  before  the  Count  went  for  the  first 
time  to   Italy,  Jeanne  would  have   settled 
down   as  we  all  do,   and  taken  her  place 
in  society.     But  when  I  tell  you  she  did 
not  even  know  he  had  proposed  for  her, 
and  been  refused !     I  was  not  married  at 
the  time,  and  meeting  Jeanne  at  a  reunion 
of  young  girls,  I  told  her  what  all  the  world 
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knew  except  herself.  I  remember  her 
boldly  declaring  she  would  not  marry  the 
Count,  even  if  she  had  been  given  the 
choice ;  but  I  am  very  certain  from  that  day 
to  this  she  has  never  ceased  to  hanker  after 
him.  Only  finding,  after  she  has  gone  so 
far,  that  it  is  too  late,  seeing  he  was  mar- 
ried, her  English  propriety  took  fright,  and 
she  disappeared  from  the  scene." 

"  "Why,  then,  does  she  not  stay  away  ? — 
why  does  she  return  thus  suddenly  ?"  asked 
Marietta,  impatiently. 

"  Ah  !  that  is  a  question  I  cannot  answer," 
replied  the  Marquise ;  "  time  alone  can  solve 
that  mystery.  It  will  scarcely  advantage 
her  to  enter  into  an  intrigue  with  the  Count ; 
she  would  gain  nothing,  and  would  probably 
lose  much  by  it.     She  is  not  liked  in  Amon- 
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ville  as  it  is;  such  very  exclusive  young 
ladies  do  not  make  many  friends.  It  will 
go  hard  with  Jeanne  if  she  tries  any  tricks. 
Unmarried,  she  has  no  lawful  protector; 
your  husband  would  scarcely  venture  to  in- 
terfere in  her  favour — it  would  only  com- 
promise her  more;  therefore,  taking  all 
things  into  consideration,  I  see  no  reason 
why  you  should  not  remain  in  Amonville. 
Whatever  happens,  the  women  are  sure  to 
side  with  you,  and  you  have  but  to  will  it 
to  secure  the  men  also.  Jeanne  is  not 
even  pretty — a  pale,  washed-out  English 
Miss,  with  reddish  hair,  no  figure,  and  peo- 
ple say  consumptive.  Hold  your  own, 
my  dear  Countess,  and  you  need  fear  no- 
thing." 

"  Hold  my  own,  when  I   am   in  Italy  ! — 
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what   good  will   that  do  me?"   murmured 
Marietta. 

The  Marquise  threw  herself  back  in  her 
chair,  laughing  heartily. 

"  I  see  nothing  to  laugh  at,"  said  Marietta, 
flashing  an  angry  look  at  her  from  beneath 
her  long  black  lashes. 

"  Forgive  me,  my  dear  friend,"  said  the 
Marquise,  checking  her  merriment;  "but 
you  are  a  very  child  !  You  do  not,  perhaps, 
know  a  little  French  proverb, '  Ce  quefemme 
veut,  Dieu  veut.1  In  consequence,  far  more, 
'  Ce  que  femme  veut  homme  veutj  if  only  one 
is  properly  patient  and  persistent.  You  do 
not  wish  to  go  to  Italy ;  the  case  is  very 
simple — you  will  not  go." 

"  And,  pray,  how  do  you  arrange  that  ?" 
asked  the  Countess. 

e  2 
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"  By  simply  not  openly  contradicting  hitn," 
said  the  Marquise.  "  It  is  sad,  but  certainly 
a  most  prominent  part  of  a  woman's  educa- 
tion to  learn  to  dissimulate ;  it  is  the  only 
way  to  guide  a  man — unless,  of  course,  he  is 
in  love  with  you.  Open  opposition  only 
ends  in  a  scene.  Hysterics  and  violent  ner- 
vous attacks  have  the  desired  effect  on  some 
men,  but  I  doubt  it  with  a  man  of  your  hus- 
band's temperament ;  he  would  simply  leave 
you,  not  discussing  the  point,  but  carrying  out 
his  own  will  notwithstanding.  No,  my  opinion 
is  that  to  gain  your  object  you  must  outwardly 
submit.  He  desires  to  go  to  Italy ;  therefore, 
as  a  good  wife,  to  Italy  you  are  bound  to 
go,  though  Amonville  were  becoming  plea- 
sant and  home-like  to  you.  Openly  to  all 
the  world  you  may  express  your  regret — 
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openly  we,  your  friends,  may  pity  you,  and 
mourn  your  departure — nay,  we  may  be 
permitted  to  marvel  at  the  unforeseen  neces- 
sity, at  the  very  time  when  Madame  de  Lutz 
and  Jeanne  are  expected.  You  also,  in  his 
hearing,  may  dwell  upon  this  circumstance, 
and  how  you  had  hoped  to  create  a  family 
link  with  his  aunt  and  his  cousin.  Do  not 
attempt  persuasion  ;  bend  obediently  to  his 
lordship's  will,  and  never  fear  but  what  I 
will  second  you,  I  think  efficaciously.  I 
know  the  Count's  tender  point — trust  me 
for  probing  it.  Together,  it  were  strange 
indeed  if  we  were  beaten." 

Marietta  did  not  answer  ;  she  sat  looking 
into  the  fire.     At  last  she  asked, 

"  Do  you  suppose  the  Count  ever  loved 
this  Jeanne?" 
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"  Of  course.  All  the  world  said  so,  at 
least,  last  Winter,  when,  as  you  were 
already  his  wife,  he  had  no  business  to 
think  of  her.  Before  that,  I  believe,  he 
viewed  his  marriage  merely  in  the  light  of 
a  duty,  as  I  told  you.  Did  you  know  him 
on  the  occasion  of  his  first  visit  to  Rome  ?" 

"  Yes,"  replied  Marietta,  shortly. 

"But  doubtless  there  was  nothing  be- 
tween you ;  you  were  but  ordinary  acquaint- 
ances ?"  interrogated  the  Marquise. 

"  Nothing  between  us !"  answered  Mari- 
etta,  rising  from  her  seat,  and,  with  wild  ac- 
tion and  passionate  excitement,  tossing  her 
arms  upwards.  "  He  had  sworn  he  loved 
me  ;  he  knew  I  worshipped  the  very  ground 
he  trod  on !  Ah,  Marquise,  Italian  women 
love  well,  but  they  hate  well  too  I" 
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Calmly,  calculatingly,  the  Marquise's  cold 
eve  followed  Marietta's  excited  movements. 
Something  like  scorn  was  expressed  in  the 
slight  curl  of  her  short  upper  lip  ;  but  what- 
ever her  feelings  were,  she,  at  least,  was 
too  cunning  and  too  well-bred  to  give  free 
vent  to  them.  Going  up  to  the  Countess 
she  took  her  gently  by  the  hand,  and,  lead- 
ing her  back  to  her  seat  beside  the  fire,  said, 
almost  caressingly, 

"  Calm  yourself,  my  dear  friend.  I  have 
long"foreseen  this  time,  but  if  you  will  place 
entire  confidence  in  me,  1  think  we  are  mis- 
tresses of  the  situation,  and  may  openly  defy 
Mademoiselle  Jeanne.  Only  I  cannot  ad- 
vise you,  without  being  fully  au  courant  as 
to  the  past.  Will  you  trust  me  with  the 
particulars  of  your  marriage  ?" 
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Marietta  hesitated,  and  looked  half-sus- 
piciously  at  the  Marquise. 

"  Nay,  nay,  I  would  not  have  you  tell  me 
for  the  world,  if  it  involves  a  mystery,"  she 
exclaimed. 

"  It  is  simple  enough,"  answered  Mari- 
etta, speaking  quickly  and  passionately.  "  I 
was  only  an  artist's  daughter,  and  he  came 
to  live  with  my  father.  We  fell  in  love  with 
each  other,  and  he,  perceiving  the  danger, 
left  me,  and  returned  to  France ;  but  I  was 
his,  body  and  soul.  I  knew,  too,  he  would 
return,  for  I  had  made  him  drink  of  the 
waters  of  the  Fontana  di  Trevi.  He  stayed 
away  many  months,  and  I  fell  sick.  During 
the  fever  I  must  have  said  something  to 
arouse  my  uncle's  suspicions,  for  I  was 
scarcely  recovered  when  he  questioned  me 
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closely.  I  was  weak  and  weary,  and  hardly 
knew  what  I  said  ;  he  warned  me  to  be 
careful  for  the  future,  or  he  would  force  rne 
to  take  the  veil.  About  this  time  the  Count 
returned  to  Rome.  My  uncle  must  have 
known  it,  but  I  did  not.  I  was  watched 
night  and  day,  but  Charles  de  Lutz  never 
came  near  me  ;  until  suddenly,  one  evening, 
he  made  his  appearance.  I  forgot  every- 
thing in  my  delight  at  seeing  him  once 
more ;  but  my  uncle  had  tracked  him,  and, 
in  the  midst  of  our  rapturous  meeting,  sud- 
denly stood  before  us.  He  would  have 
immured  me  that  same  hour  in  the  convent, 
using  bitter  words,  taunting  me  with  loving 
one  who  would  never  dream  of  making  me 
his  wife.  He  was  wrong.  Within  an  hour 
I    stood    before    the   altar   in    the    church 
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Delia  Trinita,  and  came  forth  Charles  de 
Lutz's  wife.  Only  I  never  knew  he  was 
noble  until  he  fetched  me  home  last  Sum- 
mer. I  was  happy  at  first,  as  long  as  he 
devoted  himself  to  my  service ;  but  gradu- 
ally his  art,  his  friends,  and  at  last  his  child 
came  and  robbed  me  of  what  I  considered 
my  own  property.  He  neither  would  nor 
could  understand  my  feelings,  and  so  we 
cooled  towards  each  other.  After  the 
child's  death,  and  my  illness,  I  pined  for  my 
dear  Rome  and  my  father's  house.  I  was 
of  no  good  to  him — he  owed  me  some  com- 
pensation for  my  sufferings,  therefore  my 
father  came  and  took  me  for  a  time  to  his 
home,  until  the  Count,  unable  any  longer 
to  lead  a  two-fold  life,  brought  me  to 
Lutz." 
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"I  never  heard  before  that  you  had  a 
child,"  said  the  Marquise. 

"  Yes,  a  little  girl,  whom  he  chose  to  call 
Jeanne.  I  understand  why  now.  The  fuss 
he  made  over  her  no  one  can  imagine.  She 
was  a  De  Lutz,  and  I  was  only  an  artist's 
and  a  peasant  woman's  daughter.  Judge  if 
it  were  pleasing  to  see — the  child  thought 
more  of  than  oneself?  He  even  went  so 
far  as  to  have  a  second  marriage  celebrated 
before  the  French  Consul.  I  never  rightly 
understood  why.  If  the  first  one  sufficed 
to  establish  my  honour,  I  saw  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  suffice  for  the  child.  I 
never  forgot  that.  He  was  generous  to  me 
while  I  stayed  with  my  father,  and  is  so 
still — -he  denies  me  nothing.  But  though  I 
will  endure  no  rival,  the  love  I  once  felt  for 
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him  has  long  since  ceased  to  exist.  Now, 
Marquise,  you  know  the  whole  story.  Can 
you  help  me  to  my  revenge  ?" 

"  Nay,  nay,"  said  Madame  de  la  Croix, 
"  you  take  things  too  deeply  to  heart.  A 
married  woman  is  not  expected  to  adore 
her  husband — it  is  vulgar,  ridiculous.  He 
has  done  well  in  hiding  from  you  his  con- 
nection with  Jeanne ;  only  he  has  no  right 
to  force  you  to  leave  your  home.  We  must 
prevent  that." 

"How?"  said  Marietta,  sullenly. 

"  Go  home,  and  behave  as  if  nothing  had 
happened,"  answered  the  Marquise.  "  To- 
night we  shall  meet  at  Madame  Girard's 
ball.  You  can  easily  find  an  opportunity,  in 
the  Count's  presence,  of  announcing  your  de- 
parture to  me — in  his  very  presence,  mind." 
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"  Good.     Go  on,"  said  Marietta. 

"  I  shall  express  my  surprise,  my  regret, 
etc.,"  said  the  Marquise.  "  You  can  then 
casually  inform  me  of  Jeanne's  expected 
return.  You  understand.  Leave  the  result 
to  me." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Marietta. 

At  that  moment  the  man-servant  an- 
nounced Madame  de  Lutz's  carriage,  so  the 
two  ladies,  having  taken  an  affectionate 
leave  of  each  other,  parted  with  a  signifi- 
cant "  Au  revoir." 

As  the  door  closed  on  her  friend,  Madame 
de  la  Croix  returned  to  her  place  in  front 
of  the  hearth,  and  stood  gazing  thought- 
fully into  the  embers. 

There  was  a  triumphant,  satisfied  look 
upon  her  face,  and  her  fingers  drummed  an 
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imaginary  tune  as  they  rested  on  the  marble 
mantelpiece. 

"  It  will  be  strange  if  I  do  not  play  my 
own  game  now,"  she  murmured.  "I  hold 
trump  cards.  He  was  evidently  drawn  into 
this  marriage  by  his  exaggerated  sense  of 
honour ;  but  it  would  have  been  worthless 
in  France  had  no  child  been  born,  and  there 
had  been  no  civil  marriage." 

She  continued  to  ruminate  on  all  she 
had  heard  until  dinner  was  announced,  and 
she  joined  her  mother  and  husband  in  the 
drawing-room. 

That  evening  her  maid  found  the  Mar- 
quise even  more  difficult  to  please  than 
usual.  No  dress  was  handsome  enough, 
no  coiffure  sufficiently  becoming.  But  when, 
at  last,  her  toilette  was  completed,  and  she 
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stood  looking  at  herself  in  the  large  mirror, 
which  reflected  her  entire  person,  a  smile 
of  satisfaction  played  about  her  mouth. 
She  certainly  was  a  strikingly-handsome 
woman. 

In  the  meantime  Marietta  was  following 
out,  as  best  she  could,  the  plan  traced  out  for 
her  by  her  friend.  It  was  not  one  suited  to 
her  character,  and  therefore  the  more  dif- 
ficult to  accomplish  with  tact.  She  would 
have  preferred  openly,  justly  or  unjustly,  to 
have  accused  her  husband  of  deceit  and  in- 
fidelity ;  to  have  loudly  proclaimed  her 
wrongs,  and,  by  the  force  of  her  will  and 
passion,  to  have  maintained  her  position  as 
Countess  de  Lutz.  There  was  no  delicacy, 
no  reserve  in  her  character.  She  was  the 
Countess  de  Lutz,  and  gloried  in  the  privi- 
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leges,  the  luxuries  that  title  gave  her.  She 
would  yield  her  prerogatives  to  no  one ;  but 
never  had  the  thought  occurred  to  her  that 
with  the  honours  she  incurred  the  responsi- 
bilities of  her  new  rank.  Such  a  feeling 
could  only  come  to  a  true-hearted  woman, 
one  whose  mind  and  body  were  alike  edu- 
cated, who  knew  what  it  meant  to  think  of 
and  for  others. 

But  with  Marietta  self  had  ever  predomi- 
nated. Her  very  love  had  been  egoistic, 
and  therefore  had  died  the  death.  In  her, 
the  chief  beauty  of  a  woman's  life,  her  pure 
unselfishness,  was  marred,  if  not  wholly  de- 
stroyed. She  might  charm,  she  might  fasci- 
nate for  a  moment,  her  physical  beauty  ren- 
dered that  probable ;  but  a  true,  lasting 
affection,  real  love,  apart  from  passion,  that 
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would  never  be  hers ;  she  could  not  have 
appreciated  it,  she  was  not  equal  to  the 
almost  hourly  sacrifice  of  self  which  it  de- 
mands. 

For  why  does  love  die  out  so  often  and 
so  soon  ?  Because  men  and  women  do  not 
recognize  its  delicacy,  its  fragility.  They 
use  it  roughly,  pouring  out  its  wealth  with  a 
lavish  hand;  and  then  suddenly  they  marvel 
to  find  the  goblet,  which  seemed  brimming 
over,  which  promised  so  many  a  delicious 
draught,  empty  !  If  we  would  only  remem- 
ber that  the  essentially  beautiful  is  seldom 
otherwise  than  fragile,  and  that  love  is  no 
exception  to  this  rule,  it  needs  infinite  care 
not  to  break  or  bruise  it.  Nature  teaches 
us  the  lesson  which  we  will  not  learn.  The 
fairest  flowers  need   the  greatest  care,  the 
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greenest  grass  is  that  which  most  we  water. 
Oh !  if  we  were  but  wise,  and  would  but 
cherish  that  little  plant  of  love  with  half  the 
care  we  give  to  other  things  of  less  import- 
ance !  Life  would  be  more  worth  having, 
there  would  be  fewer  sad  faces,  fewer  dis- 
appointed hearts.  We  blame  circumstances, 
we  blame  others,  for  the  fading  of  that  little 
plant  out  of  our  homes,  where  once  it  was 
so  green  ;  and  the  fault  lies  too  often  with 
ourselves,  in  that  we  have  neglected  instead 
of  nourishing  what  really  constitutes  the 
happiness  or  misery  of  our  lives. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

"  rTlHANK  you,  Count.  I  will  rest  awhile. 
See,  there  is  an  empty  chair  beside 
your  wife.  I  have  scarcely  spoken  to  her 
this  evening;  if  you  will  lend  me  your  arm, 
I  sliould  be  glad  to  do  so  now." 

And,  leaving  the  dance,  the  Marquise  de 
la  Croix  and  the  Count  de  Lutz  crossed 
the  room,  to  where  Madame  de  Lutz  sat 
also  resting.  She  held  out  her  hand  lan- 
guidly to  greet  her  friend,  who,  as  she  took 
her  place  beside  her,  said,  smiling, 

"  Our  beautiful  Countess  seems  sad  and 
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out  of  spirits  this  evening.  All  Amonville 
will  quarrel  with  you,  Count,  if  clouds 
darken  so  lovely  a  brow." 

"  I  know  no  reason  why  Marietta  should 
be  sad,"  answered  the  Count.  "  It  is  hardly 
reasonable  to  make  a  man  responsible  for 
his  wife's  whims." 

"  Count,  Count,  you  are  incorrigible," 
said  the  Marquise,  playfully  tapping  him  on 
the  arm  with  her  fan.  "  Come,  be  amen- 
able for  once.  Draw  that  chair  closer,  we 
are  in  a  quiet  corner  ;  I  will  confess  your 
wife,  and  between  us  we  may  perhaps  drive 
the  clouds  away." 

"  There  is  no  necessity  for  me  to  assist  at 
the  ceremony,  Marquise,"  answered  the 
Count  coldly.  "Only  two  are  needed  in 
the  confessional." 
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"  My  dear  Marquise,"  interrupted  Marietta 
somewhat  bitterly,  "  my  husband  knows  full 
well  why  I  am  triste.  Do  not  trouble  your- 
self about  me,  it  is  not  worth  vour  while. 
I  shall  soon  drop  out  of  the  circle  of  your 
acquaintances,  even  as  I  dropped  into  it." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  asked  Madame 
de  la  Croix,  with  well-feigned  surprise. 

"  My  wife  means,"  said  Charles  de  Lutz, 
quietly,  but  with  a  shade  of  annoyance  in 
his  voice,  "  that  she  is  vexed  because  I  have 
determined  to  finish  the  Winter  in  Italy  ;  she 
wishes  to  remain  in  France." 

"Ah !"  said  the  Marquise,  "  I  am  surprised. 
I  should  have  thought  you  would  have  been 
glad  to  return  for  a  while  to  your  own  Italy." 

"No;  I  am  contented  here,"  answered 
Marietta.     "  I  dislike  travelling." 
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"  Then  I  presume,  as  a  good  husband, 
you  will  remain,  Count,"  said  the  Mar- 
quise. 

"  I  do  not  know  what  your  interpretation 
of  a  good  husband  may  be,  Marquise,"  an- 
answered  the  Count;  "but  if  you  mean  by 
that  title  a  man  who,  against  his  own  judg- 
ment, yields  to  his  wife,  I  am  afraid  I  can 
lay  no  claim  to  it.  My  plans  are  made,  and 
I  think,  though  it  may  cost  her  something 
at  first,  she  will  not  ultimately  regret  my 
decision.  We  shall  leave  for  Italy  early  in 
January." 

"  So  soon  !"  exclaimed  the  Marquise,  "  and 
all  the  balls  and  fetes  of  which  the  Countess 
was  to  have  been  the  Queen !" 

"  1  never  wished  it,"  answered  the  Count ; 
"  she  has  been  drawn  into  society  far  more 
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than  I  desired,  so  I  am  not  sorry  to   put   a 
stop  to  it." 

"Why,  Count,  you  are  a  perfect  tyrant. 
Did  you  expect  your  wife,  with  all  her 
youth  and  beauty,  to  lead  a  nun's  life  ?" 

"  Madame,"  replied  the  Count  seriously, 
"  I  expected  nothing  from  my  wife  save  the 
duty  she  might  freely  give." 

"  But  if  she  does  not  give  it  freely,  as  in 
this  case  ?"  asked  the  Marquise. 

"  Of  course,  if  the  Count  continues  to  de- 
sire it,  I  have  nothing  more  to  say,"  inter- 
rupted Marietta  ;  "  only  he  knows  what  a 
secluded,  weary  life  I  led  in  Italy ;  here  I 
have  made  friends,  and  my  existence  is  bet- 
ter worth  having.  Besides,  I  have  been 
looking  forward  to  Madame  de  Lutz's  and 
Mademoiselle    Jeanne's    return,    when    we 
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should  have  formed  a  family  party ;  but  it 
seems  I  am  destined  to  be  disappointed." 

"  Is  there  any  talk  of  the  return  of  the 
family  to  the  Cottage?"  asked  the  Marquise. 

"  Yes,"  answered  the  Count.  u  Jeanne 
has  been  dangerously  ill ;  the  English  cli- 
mate is  too  severe  for  her.  My  aunt  hopes 
shortly  to  return  to  Lutz." 

"  Ah,"  said  the  Marquise,  tapping  the 
wax  floor  with  the  point  of  her  satin  slipper, 
at  the  same  time  casting  a  significant  look 
at  the  Count,  which,  notwithstanding  all  his 
sangfroid ',  caused  his  brow  to  darken  ;  then, 
turning  to  the  young  Countess,  she  said, 
gaily :  "  Console  yourself,  ma  chere ;  what 
is  deferred  is  not  lost.  Mademoiselle 
Jeanne  will  keep — indeed  I  think  we,  the 
poor  inhabitants  of  Amonville,  are  the  chief 
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sufferers.  I  can  hardly  find  it  in  my  heart 
to  pity  you  for  having  to  pass  the  Winter  at 
Rome." 

"  Doubtless  I  am  unreasonable,"  answer- 
ed Marietta,  haughtily;  "  but  I  had,  at  least, 
hoped  for  sympathy  from  you." 

"  And  I  shall  be  the  first  to  give  it  when 
occasion  offers ;  but  I  am  too  old  a  wife  to 
encourage  needless  rebellion.  You  are  a 
spoilt  child,  cliere  Cointesse" 

At  the  same  moment  the  music  broke 
forth  afresh,  and  the  Count,  bowing,  said, 

"  I  believe  we  are  engaged  for  this  valse, 
Marquise." 

She  rose,  smiling,  placed  her  arm  within 
his,  and,  as  she  moved  away,  turned  and 
looked  significantly  at  Marietta. 

"  You  must  pardon  me,  Count,"  said  the 
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Marquise,  as  they  stood  together  in  the  in- 
terval of  the  dance. 

"Pardon  you?"  said  the  Count,  "and, 
pra}',  wherefore,  Marquise?" 

"  Why,  for  encouraging  your  wife's  wish 
to  remain  at  Amonville,  of  course.  I  under- 
stand now  it  is  both  wise  and  right  that 
you  should  go." 

"  Madame,  /  do  not  understand  you  ; 
will  you  speak  plainly  ?"  said  the  Count, 
sternly. 

'*  Ah,  now,  of  course,  you  are  going  to  be 
angry,"  murmured  the  Marquise.  "  Is  it  my 
fault  if  I  see  and  understand  things  more 
clearly  than  ordinary  people  ?" 

"  Or  have  a  more  vivid  imagination,  and 
fancy  you  do  so,  Madame  ?" 

"  Indeed,"  answered  the  Marquise,  "  is  it 
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imagination  that  you  are  going  to  Italy,  to 
prevent  your  wife  meeting  Jeanne  de 
Lutz  ?" 

"  I  may  truly  answer  yes,"  replied  the 
Count,  in  the  same  tone.  "  I  am  taking  mv 
wife  away,  Madame,  to  prevent  her  mind 
being  poisoned  by  idle  gossip." 

"  You  do  not  accuse  me,  Count  ?" 

"  I  accuse  no  one,  Madame." 

"Ah,  I  fear,  nevertheless,  that  you  mis- 
judge me,"  continued  the  Marquise.  "Strange 
that  a  man  cannot  recognise  a  true  friend." 

"  Is  it  friendly  to  interpret  my  actions  at 
your  pleasure?"  asked  the  Count. 

"  If  you  had  trusted  me,  I  should  have 
had  nothing  to  interpret, "  answered  the 
Marquise  ;  "  and  could  not,  therefore,  have 
erred." 
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"  Trusted  vou !"  said  the  Count,  "  with 
what?" 

"  With  your  secret  marriage — with  your 
love  for  Jeanne — in  fact,  with  all  your  life. 
You  do  not  know  how  useful  a  woman-friend 
may  be,  Count." 

"  Marquise,  pardon  me,  you  are  labouring 
under  some  strange  mistake.  I  scarcely  think 
you  can  know  what  you  are  saying ;  above 
all  things,  this  is  no  place  for  such  language." 

"  I  know  well  what  I  am  saying,  Count. 
I  would  have  been  your  friend,  had  you 
willed  it ;  I  am  so  still,  even  against  your 
pleasure  One  word  more,  and  I  have  finish- 
ed. As  surely  as  you  take  your  wife  to 
Italy,  the  world  will  say  you  do  so  because 
you  dare  not  let  her  come  face  to  face  with 
vour  cousin  Jeanne." 
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"The  world  is  welcome  to  say  what  it 
chooses,  Marquise." 

"  Good  ;  I  have  finished.  Shall  we  take 
one  more  turn  ?"  And  quietly,  as  if  nothing 
unusual  had  passed  between  them,  they 
joined  the  dancers. 

In  nothing  was  Charles  de  Lutz  moved 
to  change  his  plans.  He  knew  that  Amon- 
ville  must  talk — whatever  happened,  it  was 
sure  to  do  that.  He  had  to  combat  two 
evils — gossip  and  slander,  which,  however 
unpleasant,  must  in  time  die  out,  and 
which  could  do  no  great  mischief  as  long  as 
they  did  not  reach  his  wife's  ears,  rousing 
her  jealous  nature,  and  destroying  all  chance 
of  peace  and  quiet  either  for  himself  or 
Jeanne.  Anything  in  the  world  rather  than 
the  latter  alternative.  So  the  preparations  for 
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their  departure  continued;  slowly,  of  course, 
as  Marietta  carefully  threw  every  possible 
obstacle  into  the  way  of  their  advance- 
ment. 

One  evening,  towards  the  end  of  Decem- 
ber, the  Count  and  Countess  de  Lutz  were 
seated  at  their  late  dinner,  when  a  carriage 
suddenly  drove  up  and  stopped  in  front  of 
the  house. 

"Who  can  it  be,  at  this  hour?"  said 
Marietta,  listening.  The  Count  also  lent  an 
attentive  ear,  and  presently  voices  were 
heard  in  the  hall. 

"  It  is  my  aunt  and  Jeanne,"  he  exclaimed, 
rising  hastily,  and  going  out  to  meet  them. 
A  minute,  and  he  re-entered,  with  Jeanne 
leaning  on  his  arm,  and  going  up  to  Mari- 
etta,   said,    in   a  low,    somewhat    agitated 
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voice,   "  Marietta,   my  cousin — Jeanne,  ray 
wife." 

Jeanne  threw  back  the  thick  veil  which 
covered  her  face,  and  holding  out  her  hand, 
said  simply, 

"  Yes,  we  are  cousins.  Will  you  kiss 
me  ?" 

"  Si,  si,"  said  Marietta,  taken  by  surprise  ; 
and  the  two  faces  met,  in  strange  contrast 
to  each  other.  One  in  the  full  glow  of 
health  and  beauty,  with  richly-braided  hair 
and  bright-coloured  ribbons  ;  the  other  white 
as  death  itself,  draped  in  deep  mourning, 
only  relieved  by  the  soft  golden  hair,  shad- 
ing her  face,  and  her  large  blue  eyes. 

"  I  must  leave  her  with  you,  Marietta, 
while  I  go  and  see  after  my  aunt  and  the 

i 

luggage.    You  will  make  acquaintance  in  my 
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absence."     And  so  saying,  he  left  the  room. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  her,  Charles  ?" 
asked  his  aunt,  advancing  from  amidst  a 
chaos  of  luggage  which  surrounded  her  to 
meet  her  nephew. 

"  T  can  scarcely  tell,"  he  answered, 
evasively.  "  I  only  caught  a  glimpse  of  her 
face.     I  fear  she  is  much  changed." 

"  Her  one  cry  has  been,  '  Take  me  home, 
mamma,  take  me  home.  I  shall  only  get 
well  at  the  Cottage.'  Have  I  done  wrong  to 
bring  her,  Charles?" 

The  two  were  standing  quite  apart  and 
speaking  low,  and  Madame  de  Lutz  laid  her 
hand  upon  her  nephew's  arm.  He  raised 
it  to  his  lips,  saying, 

"  I  think  not,  aunt.  I  love  Jeanne  too 
well  to  harm  her  by  word  or  deed." 
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"  But  you  might  do  so  unwittingly,"  said 
Madame  anxiously. 

"  Nay,  fear  not,"  answered  the  Count. 
"In  a  fortnight,  at  latest,  I  shall  be  in 
Italy  with  my  wife.  Now  come  and  let  me 
introduce  you,  or  they  will  begin  to  wonder 
at  our  non-appearance." 

But  he  was  mistaken ;  Jeanne  and  Mari- 
etta were  too  much  engrossed  with  them- 
selves to  think  of  others.  As  the  door 
closed  upon  the  Count,  Jeanne  had  moved  a 
little  backwards,  and  stood  looking  at  Mari- 
etta from  a  distance.  At  last  her  face  broke 
into  a  soft  sweet  smile  of  admiration,  and 
she  exclaimed,  "  I  knew  you  were  beauti- 
ful, but  I  had  no  idea  how  beautiful." 

"He  did  not  tell  you?"  asked  Marietta 
proudly. 

vol.  in.  a 
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"  Who— Charles?  Oh  !  yes,  he  told  me," 
she  answered,  "  but  one  must  see  to  be- 
lieve." 

Flattered  and  pleased,  Marietta  for  the 
moment  forgot  Madame  de  la  Croix's  in- 
sinuation?, forgot  the  jealousy  surging  at  her 
heart,  and  going  up  to  Jeanne,  said, 

"  Let  me  take  your  hat  and  cloak  ;  you 
are  so  covered  up  I  cannot  see  you  ;  besides, 
you  must  be  very  tired." 

"  There  is  not  much  left  of  me  to  see," 
said  Jeanne,  throwing  off  her  wraps  and 
standing  before  Marietta  in  her  plain  black 
dress,  looking  as  slight  and  fragile  as  if  a 
breath  of  wind  would  have  sufficed  to  blow 
her  down. 

"  You  have  been  very  ill,"  said  Marietta, 
looking  at  her. 
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"  Yes,"  said  Jeanne ;  "  but  I  am  getting 
well  now.     Do  I  frighten  you?" 

"  No,"  said  Marietta ;  "  but  how  white  and 
thin  you  are !  I  was  ill  last  year,  but  I 
never  looked  like  that." 

"  Ah !  well,  I  shall  soon  be  strong,  now  I 
am  home  again ;  there  is  no  place  like 
home." 

Mariettta  did  not  answer  her  directly  ;  at 
last  she  said, 

"My  little  daughter  that  died  was  just 
like  you ;  she  had  the  same  blue  eyes,  and 
the  same  golden  hair." 

"We  should  have  been  cousins,"  said 
Jeanne,  almost  apologetically. 

"  I  know,"  answered  Marietta  irritably. 
"  Have  you  heard  that  we  leave  in  about  a 
week  for  Italy  ?" 

G  2 
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"No,  indeed."  said  Jeanne;  "but  how 
glad  you  must  be !— almost  as  glad  as  I  am 
to  come  home  to  the  Cottage." 

"  You  are  quite  mistaken,"  answered 
Marietta.  "  I  like  Amonville  much  better 
than  Italy.  I  never  went  out  there  as  I 
do  here.  I  did  not  even  know  I  was  a 
Countess — which  was  wrong,  very  wrong  of 
my  husband.  Besides,  here  I  have  made 
many  friends,  especially  the  Marquise  de  la 
Croix.  It  is  very  hard  to  leave  everything, 
just  as  one  is  getting  accustomed  to  the  place 
and  people." 

"  Why  do  you  not  tell  my  cousin  so  ?" 
said  Jeanne;  "he  would  not  force  you  to 
go  to  Italy  against  your  will." 

"  You  think  so, "  answered  Marietta. 
"  Wait  and  see.     I  have  said  all  I  can,  and 
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still  he  is  unmoved.  I  wish  you  would  try 
your  influence." 

Jeanne  started,  colouring  deeply.  At  that 
moment  the  door  opened,  to  admit  the 
Count  and  Madame.  The  former  looked 
anxiously  at  Jeanne,  and  the  troubled, 
almost  frightened  expression  of  her  face  did 
not  escape  him.  A  great  pain  shot  through 
his  heart ;  it  had  begun  already — already  ; 
but  taking  his  aunt  up  to  Marietta,  he  intro- 
duced her,  as  he  had  done  Jeanne,  with 
the  simple  formula,  "  Aunt,  my  wife,"  and 
leaving  the  elder  and  younger  lady  to  make 
acquaintance,  he  quietly  drew  a  large  arm- 
chair close  to  the  hearth,  saying, 

"Jeanne,  come  and  sit  down  here  and 
warm  yourself;  your  are  both  cold  and 
tired.    Louis,  place  the    little    round    table 
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by   Mademoiselle,    and    serve    her    here/' 

"  Nay,  nay,  Charles,  indeed,"  said  Jeanne. 
"  I  am  not  cold.  I  can  sit  quite  well  at 
table." 

"  Have  you  grown  wilful  since  you  have 
been  in  England,  Jeannette?" 

The  gentle  tone  of  voice,  the  old  familiar 
name,  fell  caressingly  on  Jeanne's  ear.  She 
could  but  obey,  and  take  the  offered  seat, 
while  the  others  gathered  round  the  freshly- 
served  dinner-table.  A  certain  restraint 
hung  over  them  all  while  the  first  course 
was  passing  round  ;  each  seemed  to  feel  un- 
certain what  to  do  or  say. 

At  last  Madame,  turning  to  Marietta,  said 
kindly, 

"  My  nephew  tells  me  you  are  returning 
to  Italy  for  the   remainder  of  the  Winter. 
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You    must   be   very   pleased   at   the    pro- 
spect?" 

Marietta   looked   furtively  across  at  her 
husband,  who  hastened  to  answer, 

"  Marietta  has  been  so  feted  in  Araonville 
that  it  has  spoilt  her,  aunt ;  she  fancies  the 
novelty  of  balls  and  parties  will  last  for 
ever.  I  am  willing  she  should  retain  that 
illusion,  so  I  am  carrying  her  off  in  the 
midst  of  all  the  gaieties.  We  shall  return 
next  season,  and  take  another  sip  at  the 
intoxicating  cup  of  Amonville  delights." 

Marietta's  silence,  but  her  angry  looks, 
told  Madame  that  she  had  made  a  mistake, 
and  trodden  on  dangerous  ground  ;  she  has- 
tened, therefore,  to  change  the  conversa- 
tion ;  and  Jeanne,  also,  began  eagerly  to 
ask  after  old  acquaintances.     Her  pale  face 
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had  gradually  flushed  with  nervous  excite- 
ment, and  her  blue  eyes  were  strangely, 
almost  unnaturally,  bright. 

Dish  after  dish  passed  her  untouched,  but 
the  Count  heard  her  ask  several  times  for 
fresh  water,  until  he  was  fain  to  inquire  of 
her  whether  her  residence  in  England  had 
engendered  a  partiality  for  the  watery  ele- 
ment. He  spoke  jestingly,  though  he 
scarcely  felt  so. 

"  I  am  always  thirsty,  since  my  illness," 
answered  Jeanne.  "Mamma  says  it  is  a 
habit,"  and  she  pushed  the  glass  away  with 
a  certain  impatience. 

A  few  minutes  later,  and  they  adjourned 
to  the  drawing-room. 

"  What  a  comfortable,  well-arranged 
house  you  seem  to  have,  Charles !  "  said  his 
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aunt,  as  they  stood  together  on  the  hearth- 
rug. 

"Just  what  I  tell  hira,"  answered  Mari- 
etta, with  a  gentle  sigh ;  and  Madame  de 
Lutz  once  more  regretted  her  observation, 
especially  when  Charles  de  Lutz  replied, 
sharply — 

"  I  tried  to  make  it  comfortable,  home- 
like, though  I  never  really  liked  coming 
into  town ;  but  Marietta  found  the  Chateau 
dull,  and  the  drive  in  and  out  too  cold  ; 
this  decided  me,  but  the  house  has  become 
a  perfect  'Vanity  Fair.'  I  cannot  stand 
it ;  that  is  why  I  have  decided  to  start  for 
Italy.     Next  year  we  shall  see." 

Marietta  had  listened  silently  and  haugh- 
tily to  her  husband  ;  and  now,  without  at- 
tempting to  answer  him,  she  threw  herself 
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languidly  on  the  sofa  beside  Jeanne,  saying, 
wearily, 

"  You  do  well  not  to  marry,  Made- 
moiselle ;  at  least,  you  are  free  to  come  and 
go  at  your  pleasure,  whereas  we  poor  mar- 
ried women  are  carried  hither  and  thither 
at  our  husband's  will,  parted,  at  almost  a 
moment's  notice,  from  our  best  and  dearest 
friends.     Ah,  me!" 

Even  as  she  uttered  the  last  exclamation, 
the  drawing-room  door  was  thrown  open, 
and  the  man-servant  announced  Madame  la 
Marquise  de  la  Croix.  Eagerly  Marietta 
rose  to  meet  her,  exclaiming,  in  Italian, 

"  Ah,  cara  mia,  my  heart  and  my 
thoughts  were  with  you.  We  were  just 
speaking  of  this  cruel  separation.  See,  my 
aunt  and  my  cousin   Jeanne,  of  whom  you 
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have  told  rae  so  much,  arrived  this  even- 

IDS. 

The  information  was  unnecessary;  Louise's 
eager  eye  had  taken  in  the  whole  group. 
Going  up  to  Madame  de  Lutz,  she  made  her 
a  deep  reverence,  saying,  as  she  held  out 
her  hand, 

"This  is  indeed  an  unexpected  pleasure, 
dear  Madame."  Then,  turning  to  Jeanne, 
with  one  of  those  hard,  stereotype  smiles, 
and  taking  t,he  young  girl's  passive  hand  in 
hers,  "  Ah,  dear  Jeanne,"  she  said,  "  how 
things  have  changed  since  we  last  parted, 
the  night  of  Madame  Beauvais'  ball !  I 
have  heard,  with  much  regret,  of  your  long 
illness.  You  are  indeed  greatly  changed, 
but  let  us  hope  your  native  air  and  genial 
society   will    restore   you   to   your   former 
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self.  Chere  Comtesse"  she  continued,  turn- 
ing to  Marietta,  "I  am  sure  you  must  have 
been  at  a  loss  to  recognise  my  portrait  of 
Jeanne!  " 

"  Nay,"  answered  Jeanne,  attempting  to 
smile,  but  feeling  very  much  as  if  a  serpent 
were  coiling  itself  round  her,  "  I  hope  I 
am  not  quite  past  recognition." 

"  Marquise,  will  you  not  throw  off  your 
cloak,  and  take  a  cup  of  tea  with  us  ?" 
asked  Charles  de  Lutz,  assuming,  however 
unwillingly,  his  duty  as  host. 

"  I  regret  the  impossibility,"  answered 
Madame  de  la  Croix;  "but  you  seem  all 
to  have  forgotten  that  the  Philharmonic 
Concert  takes  place  to-night.  I  felt  sure  you 
would  be  going,  so,  as  at  dinner  my  husband 
gave  out  that  he  should  be  otherwise  en- 
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gaged,  I  came  round,  thinking  we  could 
go  together;  but,  of  course,  I  understand 
you  will  remain  at  home  to-night?"  And 
she  bowed,  smiling,  towards  Jeanne. 

"  Indeed,"  said  Madame  de  Lutz,  address- 
ing herself  to  Marietta,  "  I  hope  you  will 
not  suffer  our  presence  to  interfere  with  any 
of  your  plans.  Jeanne  is  tired  from  her 
journey,  and  will  soon  retire  to  her  room  ; 
I  shall  not  be  long  before  I  follow  her 
example,  so,  if  you  have  any  plan  of  amuse- 
ment for  this  evening,  you  must  not  allow 
yourself  to  be  deterred  by  us." 

"  You  are  most  kind,"  answered  Marietta, 
carefully  avoiding  her  husband's  eye  ;  "  and 
if  indeed  you  intend  retiring  so  soon,  I  think 
I  may  as  well  accompany  my  dear  friend  to 
f!Tie   concert.     Count,   you  will  come,  also, 
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will  you  not?"  she    continued,   addressing 
herself  to  her  husband. 

"  No,  I  thank  you,"  was  the  cold  answer. 

"  Ah,  well  I"  said  Marietta,  with  a  gentle 
sigh,  "  I  daresay  you  will  all  three  be  hap- 
pier without  me  ;  I  am  but  a  stranger ;  you 
have  doubtless  much  to  say  to  each  other. 
Count,  will  you  ring  the  bell,  and  desire 
Maurice  to  bring  me  my  fur  cloak." 

Silently  her  husband  obeyed. 

"  Indeed,  I  am  ashamed  of  myself,"  ex- 
claimed the  Marquise,  "  thus  to  break  up 
such  an  interesting  family-party.  But,  as 
the  dear  Countess  says  so  delicately,  she  is 
as  yet  but  a  stranger  amongst  you."  And, 
turning  with  a  peculiar  smile  to  Jeanne, 
she  continued,  in  broken  English,  "  It  is, 
perhaps,   as    well ;    you   may   have  certain 
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things  to  say  to  each  other,  which  the 
Countess  will  not  be  any  the  better  for 
hearing." 

"  I  do  not  understand  you,  Louise,"  said 
Jeanne,  quietly,  though  her  pale  face  flush- 
ed crimson.  "  We  have  nothing  to  say 
which  nay  cousin  Marietta  may  not  hear." 

"  Good,  good,"  said  the  Marquise,  with 
the  same  double  smile ;  and  holding  out 
her  hand  to  Jeanne,  she  rose  to  leave. 
"  Au  revoir,  and  better  health  to  you, 
Jeanne." 

And  Marietta  being  carefully  wrapped  up 
by  her  maid,  the  two  ladies,  after  wishing 
Madame  de  Lutz  good  night,  and  making  a 
thousand  excuses  for  leaving  her,  were  es- 
corted by  the  Count  to  Madame  de  la 
Croix's  carriage,  and  drove  off.     The  Count, 
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beyond  an  "amusez-vous,  Mesdames,"  never 
unclosed  his  lips. 

In  the  few  minutes  he  was  absent,  Ma- 
dame remarked  to  her  daughter — 

"  I  am,  beyond  measure,  surprised  and 
grieved  that  Charles  should  have  allowed 
that  woman  to  obtain  such  a  footing  in  his 
household  ;  she  is  playing  a  double  game,  I 
feel  sure  of  it." 

"  Mamma,  what  makes  you  think  so  ?" 
said  Jeanne,  soothingly.  "  Why  must  you 
begin  at  once  to  vex  yourself?  What  harm 
do  you  suppose  she  can  do  either  Marietta 
or  myself?  Louise  always  loved  novelty 
and  patronage ;  believe  me,  that  alone  has 
drawn  her  towards  the  young  Countess.  I 
acknowledge  it  is  a  pity ;  she  is  no  very 
desirable  friend." 
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11 1  cannot  help  it.  I  am  more  than 
sorry,  I  am  deeply  grieved  at  the  sight  of 
her  in  this  house,"  said  Madame.  "  Know- 
ing her  as  he  does,  Charles  should  have  been 
wiser,  and  have  chosen  a  better  friend  for 
his  wife." 

"Easier  said  than  done,  aunt,"  said  the 
Count,  who  had  entered,  and  was  now 
leaning  over  the  back  of  Madame's  chair. 

"  You  ought  to  have  prevented  the  Mar- 
quise growing  intimate  with  your  wife, 
Charles,  at  any  risk,"  said  Madame  seri- 
ously. 

"  I  know  it,"  he  answered ;  "  but  there 
are  so  many  things  which  I  ought  to  have 
done,  and  have  not  accomplished.  It  is  but 
one  more  added  to  the  number." 

He  was  evidently  trying  to  avoid  a  posi- 
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tivc  reply  ;   but  Madame  was  pertinacious. 

"  You  should  have  insisted.  A  stranger, 
she  could  scarcely  choose  her  friends.  You 
should  have  done  so  for  her." 

The  Count  laughed  a  painful  laugh,  and 
almost  for  the  first  time  in  her  life  Jeanne 
saw  his  eyes  flash  angrily,  while  his  voice 
told  a  tale  of  suppressed  passion,  as  he 
said, 

"  Strange  how  little  women  know  wo- 
men." Then  he  continued  more  calmly,  "  I 
quite  agree  with  you  that  the  Marquise  is 
no  companion  for  my  wife ;  and  from  the 
first  I  told  Marietta  that  I  objected  to  the 
intimacy.  The  result  was  the  contrary  to 
what  I  desired.  Blame  me — doubtless  I 
deserve  it ;  but  what  will  you  have  ?  I 
hate  scenes — I  hate  laying  down  the  law ;  if 
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I  cannot  be  willingly,  lovingly  obeyed,  I 
would  rather  let  things  take  their  course. 
Call  it  weakness,  call  it  what  you  will,  such 
is  my  nature — I  cannot  change  now.  Mari- 
etta and  I  have  not  one  thought,  one  feeling 
in  common  ;  her  will  and  mine  clash  every 
hour  of  the  day.  I  am  no  tyrant,  to  force  a 
woman  to  bend  to  me.  I  neither  will  nor  can 
dispute ;  therefore  she  goes  her  way,  and  [ 
go  mine,  and  there  is  at  least  peace  between 
us.  I  never  wished  to  bring  her  to  Lutz, 
knowing  her  character.  Justice  has  now 
been  done ;  the  world  knows  I  have  a  wife. 
In  a  fortnight  we  shall  return  to  Italy,  and 
the  Marquise  will  be  left  alone  to  her  de- 
vices. Marietta  is  beyond  measure  angry  ; 
since  I  have  announced  my  determination  it 
is  a  daily,  hourly  battle ;  but  I  will  not  have 
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your  peace  of  mind  imperilled,  and  we 
shall  go." 

"  Nay,  but,  Charles,  I  can  understand  the 
life  here  must  be  very  fascinating  to  one  who 
is  so  beautiful,  and  has  never  been  into  the 
world.  You  judge  her  hardly,"  said 
Jeanne. 

"  Do  you  think  so  ?"  said  the  Count. 

"  Yes,"  answered  his  cousin,  rising  and 
standing  beside  him.  "  Your  manner  is  so 
distant  and  cold  to  her  ;  you  drive  her  away, 
instead  of  drawing  her  towards  you.  Na- 
turally she  turns  to  the  Marquise  for  sym- 
pathy. I  should  not  like  to  think  that  you 
went  to  Italy,  and  thereby  vexed  your  wife, 
on  my  account.  I  am  not  afraid  of  either 
her  or  the  Marquise." 

An    involuntary    smile   broke    over    the 
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Count's  whole  face,  and  laying  his  hand  on 
Jeanne's  head,  he  smoothed  the  soft  fair 
hair  back  from  her  brow,  as  had  been  his 
wont  when  she  was  a  child,  and  his  voice 
was  very  gentle  as  he  answered  her. 

"  Little  Jeanne  is  speaking  out  of  her  own 
heart,  but  not  from  knowledge.  Child,  you 
do  not  understand,  and  it  is  as  well  that 
you  should  not.  You  look  very  tired ;  go 
to  bed,  dear.  I  am  sorry  you  should  have 
been  annoyed  the  first  evening  of  your  re- 
turn." 

He  kissed  her  on  the  forehead  as  he  fin- 
ished, and  Jeanne  bent  her  head  to  hide 
the  emotion  which  his  words  and  action 
gave  rise  to.  At  a  glance  she  had  seen  how 
changed  he  was — the  furrowed  lines  upon 
his  brow,  the  sad,  weary  look  in  mouth  and 
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eyes  ;  it  hurt  her  ;  she  would  fain  have  cried 
out  for  mercy,  not  for  herself,  but  for  him. 
Absent,  she  had  tried  to  imagine  him  living 
a  quiet,  indifferent  life,  fairly  happy,  like 
most  men.  She  saw  that  she  had  misjudged 
him  ;  she  saw  that  the  mistake  which  had 
been  made  was  greater  than  even  she  had 
conceived,  and  her  heart  sank  within  her. 
Nevertheless,  as  she  obeyed  her  cousin  and 
prepared  to  retire,  she  was  sufficiently  mis- 
tress of  herself  to  say  playfully, 

"  I  think  you  take  me  still  for  a  child, 
Charles." 

"  I  wish  you  were,  Jeannette,"  answered 
her  cousin  seriously. 

Then  Jeanne,  wishing  them  both  good 
night,  left  the  room. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

A   UNT  and  nephew  were  silent  for  a  few 
minutes,  while  the  Count  kept  up  a 
restless  walk.     At  last  he  stopped  in  front 
of  Madame,  saying, 

"  Aunt,  will  you  understand  me  when  I 
tell  you  that  my  life  has  lost  all  charm — that 
I  am  weary  to  death  of  it  ?  Listen — do  not 
stop  me ;  you  are  not  to  blame.  I  mistook 
passion  for  love.  The  wife  that  I  have 
taken  to  myself  never  loved  me,  nor  I  her ; 
she  is  beautiful,  and  fascinated  me.  As  for 
her,  any  man  who  would  have   broken  the 
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monotony  of  her  life  would  have  been  to 
her  as  much  as  I  have  been.  I  do  not  de- 
ceive myself — I  do  not  care  to  do  so  ;  and  it 
is  as  well  you  should  not  do  so  either.  Mari- 
etta is  a  woman  of  violent  passions,  utterly 
uncontrolled  and  uncontrollable.  I  do  not 
choose,  therefore,  that  either  you  or  Jeanne 
should  be  subject  to  her  whims,  especially 
when  her  chosen  tmide  is  such  a  woman  as 
the  Marquise  de  la  Croix.  Therefore,  not- 
withstanding her  opposition,  I  am  taking 
her  back  to  Italy,  before  Amonville  has 
time  to  poison  her  mind." 

"You  will  do  as  you  judge  right, 
Charles,"  answered  Madame ;  "  but  I  cer- 
tainly think  no  second  motives  should  actu- 
ate your  conduct  towards  your  wife.  I  have 
brought  Jeanne  home,  because  it  was  a  ne- 
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cessity ;  and  we  must  begin  our  life  as  we 
mean  to  continue  it.  Neither  you  nor  she 
can  be  exiles  from  your  natural  homes.  Her 
place  is  at  the  Cottage ;  yours  at  the  Cha- 
teau. You  have  both  of  you  duties  to  per- 
form, which  you  neither  may  nor  can  ig- 
nore. Is  it  not  cowardly  to  turn  your  back 
and  fly  ?  Because  a  mistake  has  been  made 
at  the  outset  of  your  lives,  are  you  from 
henceforth  to  sacrifice  everything  to  that? 
Jeanne  does  not  think  so,  no  more  do  I. 
You  talk  of  love  and  passion.  You  have 
no  right  to  do  so  as  regards  my  daughter. 
Granted  that  too  late  you  discover  that  you 
love  each  other.  Of  what  stuff  must  that 
love  be  if  you  must  needs  put  mountains 
and  valleys  between  it  and  you  ?  Believe 
me,  such  love  is  not  worth  so  much  trouble ; 
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it  will  die  out  of  itself.  You  need  not  break 
up  your  home  and  vex  your  wife  for  what  is, 
after  all,  only  a  matter  of  time." 

Charles  de  Lutz  moved  impatiently,  as  if 
he  would  have  interrupted  her  ;  but  she, 
raising  her  hand,  continued  to  speak  rapidly : 

"  Let  me  finish ;  it  is  necessary  we  should 
understand  each  other,  once  for  all.  I  have 
trusted  you  all  your  life  as  an  honest  man, 
and  do  so  still.  Whatever  errors  you  have 
committed,  I  attribute  them  far  more  to  cir- 
cumstances, and  the  force  of  events,  than  to 
premeditated  wrong  on  your  part.  I  erred, 
perhaps,  in  doing  battle,  as  I  have  done,  for 
years  against  the  accepted  rules  of  society, 
and  of  the  country  of  my  adoption.  It  has 
brought  sorrow  to  you  both,  and  my  child's 
first  fresh  love  lies  broken.     These  are  the 
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evils  we  see,  and,  therefore,  mourn,  but 
what  we  do  not  see  is  that  which  might  and 
would  have  been,  had  I  allowed  events  to 
run  their  course.  Who  can  tell  now  where 
the  wrong  really  lay  ?  With  my  dear  hus- 
band, who,  dying,  would  have  mapped  out 
his  child's  life,  forgetting  that  we  have  each 
and  all  our  own  individuality ;  or  with  me, 
ambitious  of  one  thing  only,  that  my  child 
should  taste  to  the  full  that  best  gift  of  God  to 
man,  a  pure  and  holy  love?  We  have  sinned 
in  thus  arrogating  to  ourselves  the  right  of  forc- 
ing the  frail  bark  of  life  whither  we  would,  in- 
stead of  leaving  it  to  Him  who  alone  can  guide 
it  safely  into  port.  But  He  can  and  will  save 
it  yet ;  only  from  henceforth  you  must  be 
content  to  go  your  way,  and  leave  Jeanne 
to  go  hers,  acting   both    independently    of 
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each  other.  You  must  put  Jeanne  out  of 
your  thoughts — not  consulting  her  tastes  aud 
pleasures,  but  your  wife's.  Otherwise  misery 
will  ensue ;  the  one  will  be  sacrificed  to  the 
other.  Marietta  will  unjustly  suffer  from 
your  tenderness  for  Jeanne,  and  I,  her 
mother,  tell  you  1  will  not  suffer  it  should 
be  so.  Never  fear,  I  will  take  care  of  my 
child  ;  she  is  too  pure,  too  true  to  herself,  to 
wish  you  to  act  otherwise ;  it  would  but 
grieve  and  break  her  heart." 

"  And  so,  to  please  my  wife,  you  would 
have  me  remain  at  Amonville,  and  see 
Jeanne  daily  as  a  stranger  might?"  asked 
the  Count. 

"  I  neither  ask  you  to  remain  at  Amon- 
ville, nor  to  go  away  on  account  of  us,"  an- 
swered   Madame.       "  Do  what   suits   your 
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own  and  your  wife's  convenience.  I  will  not 
have  Jeanne  a  pretext  for  any  of  your  ac- 
tions. You  said,  just  now,  you  would  not 
subject  her  to  }Tour  wife's  whims.  I  will  take 
care  such  is  not  the  case  ;  but  neither  must 
your  wife  be  subjected  to  Jeanne's  comings 
and  goings." 

"You  are  hard,"  answered  the  Count. 

"  I  am  just,"  replied  Madame  de  Lutz, 
"  I  know  it  is  in  a  man's  nature  to  see  but 
one  thing — the  woman  he  loves ;  woe  be- 
tide that  woman  if,  by  her  influence,  she 
lowers  by  one  degree  the  standard  of  that 
man's  life !  Now,  Charles,  I  have  said  my 
say.  You  know  what  I  think,  and  what 
Jeanne  thinks ;  you  will  act  as  you  deem 
right."  So  saying,  she  rose,  and,  in  her  old 
motherly  fashion,  laying  aside  all  her  stern- 
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ness,  for  she  saw  in  the  man  before  her  only 
the  boy  she  had  loved  and  cared  for  so  long, 
she  laid  her  hands  on  both  his  shoulders, 
and  kissed  him,  as  a  mother  would  an  erring 
son,  saying,  "  Be  wise  and  just,  Charles,  and 
all  things  may  yet  be  well." 

He  laughed  a  bitter  laugh,  as  he  replied, 
"  You  do  not  know  my  wife,  aunt." 
"Possibly   not,"  replied  Madame;  "but 
still  she  is  your  wife — do  what  is  right  by 
her." 

"  I  understand  and  appreciate  your  feel- 
ings, only  I  repeat  you  do  not  know  my 
wife.  I  cannot  trust  her ;  she  lives  by  pas- 
sion, and  acts  from  instinct,  not  from  judg- 
ment; she  hates  as  she  loves,  without 
reason ;  she  is  carried  away  herself,  and 
drags  others  in  her  wake,  as  I  know  to  my 
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cost.  It  is  hard  to  suffer  a  whole  lifetime 
for  a  moment's  folly ;  and  Jeanne,  who  has 
done  no  wrong !" 

"The  sins  of  the  fathers,"  said  Madame, 
sadly.  "Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  reform- 
ation without  martyrs,  Charles?  I  fear 
France  will  need  many  martyrs  before  she 
is  regenerate." 

"  I  doubt  whether  the  present  result  of 
your  system  will  make  many  converts, 
aunt,"  replied  the  Count. 

"  Nevertheless,  I  would  not  act  different- 
ly," she  answered.  "  I  have  faith  in  the 
right,  and  I  can  better  bear  to  see  Jeanne 
suffer  now  than  I  could  have  done  had  she 
been  your  wife,  without  a  wife's  highest  privi- 
lege— your  love." 

"  But  that  would  not  have  been,"  answer- 
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ed  the  Count,  "  seeing  how  I  love  her  now." 
"  Hush  !"  said  Madame,  sternly.  "  You 
did  not  love  her  when  you  would  have  made 
her  your  wife  ;  and  I  do  not  believe  in  love 
born  after  marriage,  especially  here  in 
France.  But  why  go  over  the  old  tale,  it  can 
serve  no  purpose  now  ?  Good  night, 
Charles." 

"  Good  night,  aunt." 

And  so  they  parted  ;  she  to  her 
room,  and  Charles  de  Lutz  to  walk  up  and 
down  the  streets  in  the  cold  night  air, 
until  he  turned  into  his  club,  which  he  only 
quitted  long  past  midnight. 
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CHAPTER   XIX. 

ri^HE  following  morning,  the  Count,  going 
into  his  wife's  dressing-room,  found 
her  sitting  over  the  fire,  leisurely^  sipping  her 
chocolate.  She  looked  up  as  he  entered, 
more  graciously  than  usual,  and,  pointing  to 
an  easy-chair,  asked  him  if  he  would  not 
also  take  some  chocolate." 

"No,  thank  you,"  he  said  ;  "you  know  I 
never  take  anything  before  eleven  ;  besides, 
I  cannot  stay,  I  have  business  in  town." 

"Ah,  but  I  want  to  talk  to  you,"  said 
Marietta ;  "  you  must  put  off  your  business 
for  a  little  while." 
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"What  is  it  you  want,  Marietta?"  he 
asked,  seriously,  guessing  at  once  what  was 
coming. 

"Nay,  but,"  she  answered,  "you  must  sit 
down  and  hear  me  quietly.  Is  it  such  a 
great  thing  for  a  wife  to  desire  her  husband's 
company  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ?" 

Charles  de  Lutz  smiled.  He  was  not  so 
easily  deceived.  However,  he  seated  him- 
self, and  looking  up  at  Marietta,  said, 

"  Well,  now  tell  me  what  you  want ;  some 
new  jewel?" 

"  Ah,  no  !"  answered  Marietta,  impatient- 
ly ;  "you  give  me  jewels  and  dresses  enough; 
you  are  not  in  fault  there." 

"Then  what  do  you  complain  of?"  asked 
the  Count. 

"That   you   are   not  frank,  and  do  not 
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trust  me,"  answered  Marietta ;  "  and  yet  it 
were  better  for  us  both  to  be  straightfor- 
ward." 

"  I  think  so  too,"  replied  her  husband. 

"  Well,  then,"  continued  Marietta,  "  why 
not  tell  me  your  reason  for  wishing  to  leave 
Amonville  before  the  arrival  of  your  aunt 
and  cousin  ?" 

"Because  I  know  you  better  than  you 
know  yourself,"  answered  the  Count, 
calmly. 

"  Indeed  1"  said  Marietta.  "  Well,  I  am 
enlightened  now.  I  know  that  your  cousin, 
Jeanne  do  Lutz,  was  your  first  love — that, 
but  for  the  accident  which  made  me  your 
wife,  she  would  to-day  have  been  Countess 
de  Lutz." 

"As  to  Jeanne  being  my  first  love,"  an- 
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swered  the  Count,  bitterly,  "  whoever  told 
you  that  ventured  on  a  great  deal.  I 
imagine  no  one  but  myself  could  assert  that 
much.  However,  let  it  pass.  Now,  for  the 
second  statement — Jeanne  was  to  have  been 
my  wife.  Certainly,  that  is  perfectly  true  ; 
we  were  betrothed  when  she  was  quite  a 
child ;  when,  however,  she  reached  the 
years  of  discretion,  she  refused  to  ratify  the 
treaty." 

"  But  you  loved  her,"  said  Marietta. 

"  Loved  my  cousin  Jeanne,  most  certainly 
I  did  !"  he  answered. 

"Then  why  did  you  marry  me?" 

Charles  de  Lutz  hesitated.  He  marvelled 
how  she  had  the  face  to  ask  that  question. 
He  was  tempted  to  throw  the  answer  back 
at  her  in  all  its  naked  truth  ;  but  the  natural 
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chivalry,  the  gentleness  of  his  nature,  gained 
the  mastery,  and  he  merely  said, 

"  Doubtless  because  I  never  loved  her  as 
I  loved  you,  Marietta." 

And  he  knew  he  was  speaking  the  truth, 
though  she  might  not  attach  their  real  mean- 
ing to  his  words.  Truly  he  had  never 
loved  Jeanne  with  the  same  love  wherewith 
he  had  loved  Marietta. 

Thoughtfully  the  Countess  looked  into  the 
fire,  while  her  husband  continued  speaking. 

"  I  see  the  very  thing  I  have  tried  most 
earnestly  to  avoid  has  already  happened.  I 
would  willingly  have  kept  you  and  Jeanne 
apart,  at  least  for  the  present,  because  I 
know  your  suspicious  character,  Marietta  ; 
and  I  know  also  the  evil,  slandering  tongues 
of  Amonville.    Jeanne  has  never  been  popu- 
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lar  here,  because  she  has  never  mixed  freely 
in  society,  and  for  other  reasons.  I  felt 
sure  that  idle  gossip  would  soon  bring  tales 
to  your  ears,  exaggerated  by  the  manner  of 
telling,  and  by  your  nature ;  have  I  not  rea- 
sons for  judging  you  thus,  Marietta  ?  All  I 
desired,  in  acting  as  I  have  done,  was  to 
avoid  giving  you  pain,  or  placing  Jeanne  in 
a  false  position.  If  we  had  been  truer  hus- 
band and  wife  to  each  other,  all  this  would 
not  have  happened  ;  I  should  not  have  come 
home  alone  to  die,  and  no  one  would  have 
ignored  the  existence  of  my  wife."  And  he 
turned  away.     But  Marietta  stopped  him. 

"You   thought  I    should   be  jealous   of 
Jeanne,  did  you  not?"  she  asked. 

"  Yes,  I  did,"  replied  the  Count.     "  You 
have  often  been  so  for  less." 
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"  Scarcely,  I  think,"  answered  Marietta, 
rising;,  and  looking  at  herself  with  a  smile  of 
satisfaction  in  the  mirror. 

The  Count  smiled  bitterly  too.  That 
haughty  beauty  had  lost  all  charms  for  him, 
beyond  the  mere  artistic  appreciation. 

"  Well,  Count,"  continued  Marietta,  as  she 
arranged  the  lace  lappets  of  her  morning 
head-dress,  "  for  once  I  assure  you  you  are 
mistaken.  I  have  seen  Mademoiselle  Jeanne, 
and,  notwithstanding  what  others  say,  can 
never  believe  you  have  such  bad  taste  as  to 
admire  her.  That  she  should  have  made 
love  to  you  is,  of  course,  natural,  under  the 
circumstances." 

The  Count  bit  his  lip  with  angry  impa- 
tience, but  answered  nevertheless  quietly, 

"  I  suppose  that  last  speech  is  learnt  from 
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your  friend,  Madame  de  la  Croix.  It  is 
scarcely  worth  ray  while  to  inform  you  that 
ray  cousin  Jeanne  never  made  love   to  me." 

"  I  do  not  care  if  she  did,"  replied  Mari- 
etta hastily ;  then,  changing  her  tone  and 
speaking  gently,  she  continued,  "  I  know 
people  will  talk  evil,  and  it  is  quite  natural 
you  should  have  been  fond  of  your  cousin. 
I  never  was  less  inclined  to  be  jealous  of 
any  one  in  my  life — it  would  be  perfectly 
ridiculous.  Why,  I  do  not  think  she  has  six 
months  to  live.  I  have  seen  many  English 
girls  brought  to  Rome  for  their  health,  and 
they  all  looked  just  as  Jeanne  does ;  they 
did  not  remain  long  to  sadden  us  with  their 
death-like  faces.  No,  indeed,  jealousy  would 
be  misplaced  in  this  case." 

The  cold  hard  tones,  the  cruelty  of  the 
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words,  struck  sharp  and  cutting  upon  the 
Count's  nerves,  and  made  him  turn  almost 
with  repugnance  from  the  woman  who  gave 
utterance  to  them. 

"I  sincerely  hope  you  exaggerate  the 
evil,  Marietta,"  he  replied.  "Jeanne  is  still 
so  young  ;  with  care  the  disease  may  be  kept 
in  abeyance." 

" Possibly,"  said  Marietta  carelessly.  "I 
am  no  physician.  What  I  said  just  now  was 
only  to  prove  to  you  how  far  all  thought  of 
jealousy  is  from  me.  And  now,  Count,  I 
am  going  to  ask  you,  as  a  favour,  to  relin- 
quish this  journey  to  Italy.  lam  not  afraid 
of  the  neighbourhood  of  your  cousin,  and  I 
am  anxious  to  show  the  town  of  Amonville 
that  such  is  the  case,  which  at  present  it  is 
inclined  to  doubt." 
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"  Marietta,"  said  the  Count,  holding  up 
liis  hand  to  stay  her,  "  enough.  The  mis- 
chief I  had  hoped  to  avoid  is  already  done, 
and,  whether  you  go  to  Italy  or  stay  here,  I 
cannot  now  undo  it.  In  all  you  say,  I  re- 
cognise the  pupil  of  Madame  la  Marquise  de 
la  Croix.  If  mischief  comes  of  it,  she,  and 
she  alone,  will  be  responsible.  I  warned 
you  against  that  woman,  yet  you  have 
made  her  your  most  intimate  friend,  and 
you  allow  yourself  to  be  entirely  guid- 
ed by  her.  Now,  I  tell  you,  you  may 
choose  between  her  and  me.  Nay,  do  not 
interrupt  me — I  have  not  much  to  say.  You 
do  not  wish  to  go  to  Italy  ;  you  cannot  bend 
sufficiently  to  my  pleasure  to  yield  your 
tastes  to  mine.  Good  !  I  am  no  tyrant ; 
we  will  remain  in  France,  but   one  week 
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from  this  day  I  go  to  Paris ;  you  follow  me 
or  not,  as  you  think  proper.  I  desire  that 
the  Marquise  should  cease  her  daily,  almost 
hourlv  visits  to  our  house.  I  must  and  will 
break  through  this  circle  of  unmeaning,  un- 
interesting society  which,  with  the  help  of 
your  friend,  to  serve  her  purposes,  you  have 
managed  to  draw  round  us.  Now,  Countess, 
you  understand — the  preparations  for  our 
journey  to  Italy  will  be  countermanded,  and 
you  will  yourself  decide  whether  it  suits  you 
to  follow  me  to  Paris  or  not."  And  without 
adding  another  word,  Charles  de  Lutz  left 
the  room. 

Scarcely  had  he  done  so  when,  from  a 
door  opposite,  opening  out  of  Marietta's 
bedroom,  Madame  de  la  Croix  entered  the 
dressing-room.     Her   face   was  white  with 
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suppressed    anger,    her    lips    tight   closed. 

"  You  heard  ?"  said  Marietta,  turning  to- 
wards  her. 

"  Yes,"  answered  the  Marquise,  shortly. 

"  What  have  you  done  so  to  anger  ray 
husband  against  you  ?"  asked  Marietta. 

"  What  can  a  woman  do  worse  than  spoil 
a  man's  game  ?"  replied  the  Marquise, 
scoffingly.  "The  Count  is  aware  I  know 
too  much,  therefore  he  fears  me.  Under  the 
circumstances,  I  prefer  his  hatred  to  his 
love,  so  it  does  not  signify.  But  we  must 
hurry ;  I  ought  to  be  home.  What  are 
your  plans  ?     What  shall  you  do  ?" 

"  Why,  go  to  Paris,  of  course,"  answered 
Marietta ;  "  that  is  far  less  objectionable  than 
Italy.  At  least,  we  shall  meet,  for,  of  course, 
you  will  come  ?" 
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"  Yes,  after  the  carnival.  It  would  not 
do  for  me  to  follow  you  at;jonce  ;  and, 
indeed,  I  think  it  will  be  advisable  for  us  to 
appear  le6S  together.  Your  husband  evi- 
dently dislikes  me  ;  my  presence  irritates 
him.  I  would  not,  for  the  world,  be  the  oc- 
casion of  disagreement  between  you.  You 
know  he  told  you  to  choose  between  him 
and  me." 

"  Ah,  but,"  said  Marietta,  passionately, 
"  I  love  you,  my  friend,  and  will  go  through 
tire  and  water  rather  than  lose  you.  Of 
course,  as  he  is  my  husband,  I  must  live 
where  it  pleases  him,  but  that  neither  can 
nor  shall  necessitate  my  separation  from  you." 

"  My  dear  Marietta,  you  are  a  perfect 
child,"  said  the  Marquise,  smiling.  "Of 
course,  I   know  you  cannot  do  without  me; 
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your  ignorance  of  the  many  rules  and 
etiquettes  of  society,  notwithstanding  your 
beauty  and  station,  would  soon  place  you  in 
a  difficult  position.  I  have  undertaken  to 
chaperon  you,  and,  up  to  the  present  time, 
I  do  not  think  you  can  complain  of  me. 
Your  success  in  Amonville  has  been  com- 
plete, and,  if  you  are  careful,  I  will  ensure 
you  as  great  a  one  in  Paris;  only  what  is  the 
use  of  irritating  your  husband  ?  He  suspects 
me.  We  will  just  show  him  he  does  so 
wrongly.  In  public,  we  will  keep  apart ;  in 
private,  we  can  continue  to  see  each  other 
ad  libitum.  Who  knows,  iu  Paris,  what  his 
neighbour  does  ?  It  is  not  likely  the  Count 
will  follow  you  in  your  walks  and  drives. 
We  can  arrange  to  meet  sometimes  at  my 
house,  sometimes  at  church,  or,  if  necessary, 
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to  secure  greater  quiet,  we  can  hire  a  room, 
— nothing  will  be  easier.  And  now,  my 
dear,  as  I  am  your  monitor,  before  parting 
let  me  sfive  you  a  word  of  advice.  In 
future,  do  not  kill  Mademoiselle  Jeanne  so 
rapidly  ;  nothing  touches  a  man's  heart  so 
much  ;  it  is  bad  policy  on  your  part.  '  Pity 
is  akin  to  love,'  you  know." 

11  After  all,  I  do  not  believe  he  cares 
much  for  her,"  replied  Marietta.  "  You 
heard  how  coolly  he  took  what  I  said  ?" 

"  Very  good,"  replied  the  Marquise  ; 
11  time  will  prove.  I  tell  you,  Countess,  he 
loves  that  pale-faced  girl  far  more  than  you 
dream  of." 

"Then  why,  when  he  could  remain  here 
close  to  her,  does  he  use  every  effort  to  re- 
move to  a  distance  ?" 
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"  Because  Jeanne  is  a  De  Lutz,  and  he 
fears  a  scandal.  Now,  farewell.  I  must 
really  be  gone.  Be  prudent.  To  see  proper- 
ly, one  must  appear  not  to  see  at  all. 
You  are  a  novice  in  the  ways  of  the  world, 
cava  mia}  but  time  will  teach  you.     Addio.'' 

"  Addio  /"  repeated  Marietta  thoughtfully, 
as,  holding  the  Marquise's  hand,  she  con- 
ducted her  to  the  door.  There  they  parted. 
Silently,  with  knitted  brow,  Marietta  re- 
turned to  her  seat.  Suddenly  she  pulled 
her  bell  twice  violently  ;  it  was  answered  by 
Teresa. 

"  Brush  my  hair,"  said  Marietta  shortly. 

Without  answering,  Teresa  let  down  the 
coils  of  rich  black  hair  which  formed  no 
inconsiderable  part  of  Marietta's  beauty,  and 
began  slowly  and  methodically  to  brush  the 
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glossy  masses.  She  knew  her  young  mis- 
tress's humour,  and  was  aware  the  order 
given  denoted  a  perturbed  state  of  mind. 
She  quietly  brushed  on,  without  speaking, 
and  Marietta  pondered.  By  degrees  the 
brow  softened,  a  look  of  satisfaction  settled 
on  the  richly-curved  lips,  and  she  turned 
almost  smilingly  to  Teresa,  saying, 

"  Make  Greek  plaits  to-day,  Teresa.  Do 
you  remember  how  the  Count  used  to  ad- 
mire them  ?  Ah  !  if  husbands  were  only  as 
easily  pleased  as  lovers !  Give  me  my  black 
velvet  walking-costume  ;  I  shall  go  out  after 
breakfast.  Tell  Pierre  to  have  the  carriage 
ready  for  one  o'clock ;  and,  by-the-by,  we 
are  not  going  to  Italy,  but  to  Paris,  for  the 
remainder  of  the  Winter,  so  you  need  not 
hurry  your  preparations." 

VOL.  III.  K 
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Thus  talking  gaily  to  Teresa,  she  finished 
dressing,  and  was  ready  just  in  time,  as  the 
servant  announced  "  Madame  est  servie"  to 
descend  to  the  breakfast-room,  and  welcome 
smilingly  her  guests  of  the  previous  even- 
ing. A  more  lovely  hostess,  both  Madame 
and  Jeanne  inwardly  agreed,  had  never  sat 
at  the  head  of  any  table. 

"  Mademoiselle  Jeanne,  will  you  take  a 
drive  with  me  after  breakfast?  It  is  a  fine 
day,  and  I  have  ordered  the  carriage  at 
one,"  said  Marietta,  as  they  left  the 
table. 

"  Gladly,"  answered  Jeanne,  "  more  es- 
pecially as  mamma  is  going  to  the  Cottage, 
and  will  not  allow  me  to  accompany  her, 
for  fear  it  should  be  damp." 

"  That  is  well,"  answered  Marietta,  smil- 
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ing.   "  I  suppose,  Count,  you  will  accompany 
your  aunt  ?" 

11  Yes,"  he  replied  ;   "  I  have   business  at 
the  Chateau." 

"Very  well,  then,   I   will   take   care    of 
Mademoiselle  Jeanne." 

And  from  that  day  forth  Marietta  arro1 
gated  to  herself  the  whole  charge  of  Jeanne. 
She  surrounded  her  with  every  attention, 
laid  herself  out  to  please  and  fete  her,  and  re- 
fused several  invitations  because  she  would 
not  leave  her  guests  during  their  short 
stay  in  her  house.  She  spoke  of  Jeanne's 
health  in  touching  terms  Altogether, 
the  good  people  of  Amonville  were  highly 
edified. 

The  Count  was  for   a  moment  surprised 
at  this  unexpected  turn   of  events,  and,  to 

k  2 
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tell  the  truth,  only  half  pleased  ;  he  suspect- 
ed Marietta,  and  the  suspicion  grew  to  be 
a  certainty  when  on  two  or  three  occasions 
she  called  on  Jeanne,  half  laughingly,  half 
seriously,  to  use  her  influence  with  her 
cousin.  Again  by  degrees,  as  if  by  pure 
accident,  she  got  into  the  habit  of  suddenly 
leaving  them  alone.  Altogether,  the  Count 
did  not  like  the  aspect  of  affairs.  He  knew 
his  wife's  character  too  well,  so  he  remained 
faithful  to  his  original  plan,  and,  once  the 
Cottage  ready  to  receive  its  inmates,  he  an- 
nounced his  determination  to  leave  imme- 
diately for  Paris.  His  wife  attempted  no 
opposition ;  so  once  more  the  Chateau  was 
forsaken,  and  the  little  house  in  the  Champs 
Elysees  became  the  place  of  residence  of  the 
young  Count  and  Countess  de  Lutz. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

FOW  are  you,  Jeanne?"  asked  Charles 

de  Lutz,   entering  the  boudoir  at 

the  Cottage,  early  one  June  morning,  about 

three  years  after  the  events  related  in  the 

last  chapter. 

"  I  am  better,  thank  you  ;  the  Summer  is 
doing  me  good,"  answered  Jeanne,  holding 
out  her  hand  by  way  of  welcome.  "  What 
has  brought  you  back  to  Lutz  so  soon 
again,  Charles  ?  It  is  hardly  a  month  since 
you  were  here  ?" 

"  I  expected  as  much  from  you,  Jeanne," 
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answered  the  Count,  half  playfully,  half  bit- 
terly. "  I  am  not  wanted  here,  any  more 
than  in  my  own  house.  In  fact,  consider- 
ing how  perfectly  unnecessary  my  existence 
is  to  anyone's  comfort,  and  how  perfectly 
joyless  it  is  to  myself,  I  am  beginning  to 
think  I  may  as  well  dispense  with  it  alto- 
gether." 

"  Charles,  how  can  you  speak  so  ?"  said 
Jeanne,  in  a  grieved  tone. 

"  Well,  then,  my  cousin,  you  might  have 
had  more  consideration  than  to  remind  me 
I  had  been  here  within  the  month.  Of 
course,  I  have  no  right  to  be  anxious  about 
you,  though  I  left  you  ill,  and  have  since 
had  but  short  and  unsatisfactory  accounts 
of  you.  I  am  weary  to  death.  I  have 
worked    hard    to    finish    my   picture    for 
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the  exhibition ;  and  now  it  is  hung — and 
well  hung — and  has  obtained  no  insignifi- 
cant success,  I  do  not  seem  to  care  one 
whit.  I  am  tired  and  worn  out ;  I  want 
rest  and  quiet,  both  alike  unattainable  in 
the  whirl  of  Paris  life.  So  I  have  come 
home  for  a  week  or  two,  before  going  to 
the  Baths  with  my  wife." 

"  And  why  did  not  Marietta  accompany 
you  ?"  asked  Jeanne. 

"  Because  she  preferred  remaining  be- 
hind," answered  the  Count.  "  Jeanne,  you 
know,  as  well  as  I  do,  that  our  lives  are  dis- 
tinctly twofold  ;  we  have  little  or  nothing  in 
common.  She  is  a  mere  tool  in  the  hands 
of  Madame  de  la  Croix.  What  could  I  do? 
The  more  I  fought  against  that  influence, 
the  more  it   took  root  and  flourished.     I 
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could  not  keep  them  apart ;  if  I  attempted 
to  do  so,  they  deceived  me,  and  the  result 
was  a  wordy  warfare  between  us,  which  did 
not  mend  matters ;  so  I  finished  by  feigning 
blindness,  and  have  since  been  more  peace- 
ful, but  I  am  sick  of  life.  In  pity,  child,  let 
me  forget,  let  me  rest  quiet  for  a  time,  as  in 
the  old  days  I" 

And  he  threw  himself  into  an  armchair, 
and  closed  his  eyes,  as  if  weary  of  the  very 
light' of  day.  Jeanne  turned  away,  fearful 
lest  he  should  see  the  sorrow  and  the  pity 
on  her  face.  She  knew  so  well  that  his  life 
was  a  daily  martyrdom  ;  that  his  wife's 
caprices  knew  no  bounds ;  that  to-day  it 
pleased  her  to  go  here,  to-morrow  there ; 
that  she  was  to  be  seen  at  Paris,  at  the 
Baths,  the  very  centre  of  the  most  dissipated 
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society ;  that  of  home  life  he  knew  nothing 
but  the  name,  and  the  few  glimpses  he  still 
caught  of  it,  from  time  to  time,  at  the  Cot- 
tage. He  spent  the  whole  year  in  Paris, 
save  in  the  very  height  of  Summer,  when 
he  went  to  some  fashionable  bathing-place  ; 
and  in  the  Autumn,  during  the  shooting- 
season,  when  he 'came  to  Lutz  ;  but  Jeanne 
and  her  mother  were  mostly  absent  at  such 
times — it  was  better  so. 

Marietta  had  not  long  been  able  to  dis- 
semble her  real  character  to  them.  In  the 
beginning  she  had  tried  to  patronize  Jeanne  ; 
once  even  she  had  persuaded  her  to  come 
and  stay  with  her  in  Paris  ;  and,  unsuspicious 
of  evil,  grateful  for  the  kindness,  Jeanne 
had  gone ;  but  she  soon  perceived  the  aim 
and  purpose  of  the  young  Countess,  and  so 
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gently  but  decisively  retired.     Nothing  more 
was  needed  to  rouse  the  slumbering  hatred 
in  Marietta's  heart,  and  the  Marquise  de  la 
Croix  did  not  fail  to  fan  the  embers  into  a 
flame,  until  the  Countess  hated  Jeanne  with 
an  almost  deadly  hatred,  and  let  her  feel  it, 
too,   on    every  occasion,  wounding  her  by 
word  and  deed,  as  only  a  woman  can.     And 
Jeanne,  half-scared,  drew  back.     She  had 
done  no  wrong,  but  she  was  conscious  of 
one  fact,  that  she  loved  the  Count,  and  that 
lie  loved  her,  and  though   she  was  utterly 
powerless  to  pluck  out  that  love,  her  con- 
science pained  her. 

Her  great  fear  was  lest  her  mother  or 
Charles  should  perceive  the  slight  put  upon 
her.  She  tried  in  every  possible  way 
to  screen  Marietta,  and    succeeded.      She 
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had  always  remained  delicate  since  her  visit 
to  England,  and,  at  times,  occasioned  her 
mother  great  anxiety ;  there  was  such  a  lack 
of  vitality  about  her,  such  an  evident  fading 
away.  The  physicians  who  saw  her  said 
little  and  did  little — the  evil  was  beyond 
their  ken. 

In  person  she  had  not  changed  much 
during  the  last  few  years ;  she  was  white 
and  fragile-looking ;  there  was,  perhaps,  less 
brightness,  less  hopefulness,  in  her  manner 
than  formerly,  but  there  was  a  deeper  ten- 
derness, a  sort  of  earnest  patience  lighting 
up  each  feature.  Not  even  Madame  de 
Lutz  knew  the  depth  and  power  of  Jeanne's 
nature  ;  the  struggle  that  went  on  within  her 
from  day  to  day.  She  lived  so  simply,  so 
earnestly,  always  full  of  energy  and  careful 
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thought  for  those  around  her.  Even  her 
mother  almost  forgot  the  love-passage  in 
her  life,  it  was  so  completely  thrown  into 
the  shade — never  alluded  to  ;  they  simply 
tacitly  avoided  as  much  as  possible  the* 
society  of  the  young  Count  and  Countess. 
It  was  so  self-evident  that  Charles  de  Lutz 
was  a  disappointed  man,  that  he  and  his 
wife  had  scarcely  two  thoughts  in  common, 
that,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  and  to  avoid 
continual  discussion,  he  had,  by  degrees,  let 
Marietta  have  entirely  her  own  way,  retreat- 
ing to  his  studio  whenever  matters  became 
actually  too  distasteful.  A  look  of  settled 
ennui  was  habitual  to  him  now,  except  at 
rare  intervals,  when  his  art  charmed  him ; 
or    escaping    from    his   own  entourage,    he 

would  pass  a  few  hours  in  familiar  inter- 
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course  at  the  Cottage.  But  these  occasions 
were  few  and  far  between,  neither  Jeanne 
nor  her  mother  encouraging  any  renewal  of 
old  days.  Yet  it  was  pain  and  grief  enough 
to  them  to  close  their  doors  against  him,  he 
seemed  so  weary,  so  longing  for  kind  sym- 
pathy. 

Matters  stood  thus  when  Charles  de 
Lutz  came  alone  from  Paris,  to  recruit  him- 
self at  Lutz.  Jeanne  had  passed  a  bad 
Winter ;  the  weather  had  been  more  than 
usually  severe,  and  she  had  been  confined 
a  great  deal  to  her  own  rooms,  and  entirely 
to  the  house  for  several  months.  With  the 
Spring  she  had  gained  a  little  strength ;  but 
those  around  her  §aw  an  evident  change  for 
the  worse  ;  she  did  not  rally  as  quickly  nor 
as  completely  as  usual.       And   so,  on   this 
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June  morning,  when  he  spoke  so  wearily 
and  bitterly,  Jeanne  felt  as  if  all  moral 
strength  had  left  her.  The  warm  tears 
welled  up  in  her  eyes,  her  heart  throbbed 
painfully,  it  was  all  she  could  do  not  to 
show  her  sympathy  by  voice  and  touch. 

She  remembered  how,  as  a  child,  when 
anything  vexed  him,  she  had  been  wont  to 
climb  upon  his  knee,  caressingly  entice  him 
out  into  the  garden,  and  do  anything  to 
make  him  glad  again  ! — how,  in  later  times, 
with  word  and  smile,  with  gentle  reasoning 
or  kindly  converse,  she  had  dispelled  the 
clouds.  She  knew  she  had  not  lost  the 
power,  she  knew  the  knack  so  well,  and  see- 
ing him  thus  weary,  her  love  forced  her  to 
speak. 

"You  know  that   is  not  true,  Charles; 
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you  know  that  we  are  glad  enough  to  see 
you  at  the  Cottage,  only  one  has  duties 
which  it  is  not  well  to  forget,  even  for  a 
time  ;  it  only  makes  them  more  difficult  to 
resume." 

"  Ah,  but,  my  little  preacher,"  answered 
the  Count,  smiling,  "  have  you  forgotten  an 
old  English  adage,  '  All  work  and  no  play 
makes  Jack  a  dull  boy  ?'  Now,  I  think 
that  is  my  case.  I  have  been  labouring  at 
the  fulfilment  of  my  duties  so  incessantly 
that  I  feel  desperately  dull,  and  I  doubt 
whether  I  shall  not  commit  some  insane  act, 
if  no  relaxation  be  granted  me.  Come, 
Jeanne,  let  us  throw  dull  care  to  the  wind, 
for  a  few  days,  and  see  if  we  cannot  make 
life  less  painfully  severe ;  it  is  becoming  a 
perfect    nightmare."      And  he   rubbed    his 
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eyes,  and  shook  himself,  as  if  just  rousing 
himself  from  sleep.  Jeanne  could  not  help 
it,  she  laughed  outright.  "That  is  well," 
he  said.  "  Now,  put  something  on,  and 
come  and  take  a  turn  in  the  garden  before 
breakfast.  I  know  my  aunt  is  not  ready  to 
receive  me  yet.  You  look  like  a  hot-house 
flower  needing  both  sun  and  air." 

He  wrapped  a  shawl  round  her,  as  he 
spoke,  placed  her  arm  in  his,  and  led  her 
out  into  the  garden,  where  the  June  roses 
in  all  their  glory  gladdened  the  eye.  And 
the  two  wandered  among  the  flower-beds, 
breathing  in  the  fresh  pure  air,  while  the 
Count  exerted  himself,  as  he  rarely  did,  to 
amuse  her. 

He  was  never  a  great  talker ;  his  was 
rather  a  nature  for  quiet  thought.     Anything 
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likely  to  engender  dispute,  and  consequently 
noise,  was  objectionable  to  him.  He  rarely 
mixed  himself  up  in  men's  discussions ;  he 
was  too  lazily  indifferent  to  public  opinion. 
"  I  shall  not  convert  them,  nor  they  me," 
he  was  wont  to  say,  and  so  let  the  subject 
drop. 

But,  in  truth,  there  were  few  more  elo- 
quent speakers  than  Charles  de  Lutz  when 
he  did  exert  himself.  The  charm  of  his 
private  conversation  was  very  great ;  and 
now,  looking  down  at  Jeanne's  pale  face 
and  languid  manner,  he  suddenly  ignored  his 
own  weariness,  and,  because  his  soul  loved 
and  clave  to  her  above  all  else,  he  strove  to 
cheer  her,  talking  brightly,  earnestly,  until 
Jeanne  forgot  herself,  and  the  merry  laugh 
of  former  days   parted   her  lips.     The  un- 
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accustomed  sound  brought  Madame  de  Lutz 
to  her  window,  and  seeing  her  nephew,  she 
called  to  him.  In  a  minute  the  two  were 
standing  looking  up  at  her. 

"  You  have  played  truant  again,  Charles  !" 
she  said,  half  seriously,  half  sadly. 

"  Aunt,"  answered  the  Count,"  if  you  were 
a  good  Catholic,  you  would  know  that  at 
certain  seasons  it  is  well  to  retire  from  the 
world,  and  at  a  distance,  in  some  calm  re- 
treat, to  contemplate  its  wickedness,  and 
one's  own.  I  think  one  generally  dwells 
with  most  satisfaction  on  the  first.  Such  is 
at  present  my  case.  I  am  tired  of  the  world 
and  its  wickedness,  and  so  have  come  down 
here  for  a  week  or.  ten  days,  to  recruit  my 
strength  and  sweeten  my  temper,  which  has 
not,  I  can   assure   you,   improved  of  late. 
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Aunt,  you  are  bound  to  receive  me  kindly, 
forgetful  of  all  past  grievances,  leaving  the 
future  to  take  care  of  itself,  and  living  for 
the  next  ten  days,  from  hour  to  hour,  a 
pleasant  home-life,  such  as  was  ours  before 
my  hair  turned  grey."  And  half  seriously, 
half  smilingly,  he  uncovered  his  head,  thus 
showing  how  his  hair  was  thickly  sprinkled 
with  white.  At  the  same  time,  he  raised 
his  eyes  to  his  aunt,  so  pleadingly  she  could 
but  interpret  their  meaning,  "  I  am  tired 
out.  Grant  me  a  reprieve,  however  short." 
And  something  of  the  same  expression  was 
visible  in  Jeanne's  face. 

In  romance,  we  read  of  heroes  and  hero- 
ines, with  Stoic  resolution,  capable  of  with- 
standing the  most  trying  temptations,  always 
steadfast,  always  firm  in   the  hour  of  trial, 
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imbued  with  a  power  of  discernment  which 
enables  them  almost  to  regulate  their  own 
future  as  well  as  that  of  others.  But  in  real 
life  such  is  by  no  means  the  case.  We  do  not 
arm  ourselves  against  imperceptible  dangers; 
we  do  not  resist  the  pleadings  of  those  we 
love,  because  of  a  possible  future  inconveni- 
ence. We  are  moved  by  tenderness  ;  we  do 
act  from  impulse,  yielding  to  momentary 
weaknesses. 

And  Madame  de  Lutz  saw  no  danger  in 
allowing  the  Count  and  Jeanne  to  associate. 
She  had  no  real  fear  for  either  of  them.  It 
was  so  long  ago,  she  believed  passion  to  be 
dead  in  the  Count,  and  she  had  never  been 
sure  of  its  existence  in  Jeanne.  She  saw 
that  they  both  needed  change,  rest,  and 
companionship,  such  as  they  could  best  find 
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together :  so,  looking  down  on  them  as 
thev  stood  beneath  her  window,  she  said 
simply, 

"  You  are  like  a  schoolboy,  Charles,  ask- 
ing for  a  holiday !" 

"  And  I  feel  like  one,  aunt.  Will  you  not 
grant  it  me  ?" 

"  I  suppose  I  must,"  she  answered.  "  Do 
they  know  of  your  arrival  at  the  Chateau?" 

"No.  I  came  straight  to  the  Cottage. 
Aunt,  I  am  your  guest ;  our  servants  are  all 
in  Paris.  Marietta  will  doubtless  join  me 
shortly.  There  was  a  bazaar  or  some- 
thing which  detained  her;  and  I  really 
was  not  well  enough  to  stay  longer.  1 
seemed  to  smell  the  woods  of  Lutz,  the  per- 
fume of  the  wild-flowers  reached  me  in  my 
shut-up  studio,  the  song  of  the  birds  bade 
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me    begone.      In   fact,   I    was   home-sick." 

"  Very  poetical,"  said  Jeanne,  smiling ; 
"  but  instead  of  talking  at  the  window,  sup- 
pose we  go  in.  Ah  !  there  i9  the  breakfast- 
bell."  And  she  ran  lightly  up  the  steps 
leading  to  the  drawing-room. 

The  ray  of  sunlight  glancing  across  her 
path  made  her  for  a  moment  forget  her 
physical  weakness ;  but  arrived  at  the  top, 
she  was  fain  to  lean,  white  and  trembling, 
against  the  balustrades. 

"  Jeanne,  what  is  the  matter?"  asked  the 
Count. 

"  Nothing,"  she  answered ;  "  it  is  only 
weakness.  I  am  always  so  if  I  hurry.  I 
shall  be  all  right  in  a  few  minutes." 

He  stood  and  watched  her,  with  painful 
anxiety,  until  the  heaving  breast  was  some- 
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what  calmer ;  then,  without  speaking,  he 
once  more  placed  her  arm  in  his,  and  they 
entered  the  drawing-room,  at  the  same  mo- 
ment as  Madame  de  Lutz  came  from  her 
room. 

Ten  days,  a  fortnight  slipped  by,  and 
Charles  de  Lutz  was  still  at  the  Cottage, 
the  inmates  of  which  seemed  to  have  for- 
gotten the  flight  of  time.  A  sort  of  irre- 
sistible  feeling  of  contentment,  of  complete- 
ness, had  gradually  settled  down  upon  them, 
a  shadow  of  old  days  charming  and  lulling 
them  to  forgetful n ess.  As  if  by  one  accord, 
both  Jeanne  and  Charles  de  Lutz  avoided  all 
mention  of  aught  that  might  trouble  them  ; 
they  utterly  ignored  the  past,  and  thought 
not  of  the  future.  They  were  like  two 
weary  travellers  sitting  down  beside  a  gentle 
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running  stream,  laving  themselves  in  its 
clear  rippling  waters,  and  then  falling 
asleep  in  the  green  grass  on  its  banks,  for- 
getful of  the  blazing  mid-day  sun  which 
would  soon  pour  down  upon  their  unpro- 
tected heads,  and  the  long  journey  which 
still  lay  before  them. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

A  T  the  exhibition  of  French  artists  at 
Paris,  two  Englishmen,  with  cata- 
logues in  hand,  were  carefully  examining 
the  pictures.  The  elder  of  the  two,  to 
judge  by  the  continual  bows  he  exchanged 
with  everybody,  was  evidently  an  habitue  of 
Paris. 

"  My  dear  Gordon,"  he  observed  to  his 
companion,  "  it  seems  to  me  you  are  exam- 
ining your  catalogue  far  more  carefully  than 
the  pictures  themselves." 

"You  are  about  right,"  answered  Gordon 
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Elliot,  laughing ;  "  but  the  truth  is,  I  am 
looking  out  for  the  picture  of  an  artist,  a 
connection  of  ray  own — the  Count  Charles 
de  Lutz." 

"  Charles  de  Lutz  a  connection  of  yours  ! 
Why  did  you  not  tell  me  so,  my  dear  fel- 
low ?  Why,  he  is  a  rising  artist — a  man 
that  we  are  beginning  to  be  proud  of.  He 
has  done  well  this  year.  His  picture  is  in 
the  north  room  ;  I  will  take  you  to  it.  In 
the  meantime,  tell  me  how  you  are  related 
to  him." 

"  By  marriage,"  answered  Gordon.  ''  My 
father's  sister  married  the  present  Count's 
uncle." 

"  Your  father's  sister  married  Charles  de 
Lutz's  uncle,"  repeated  Alick  Campbell 
slowly.      "  Yes,    I   see.     Your  aunt  is  his 
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aunt  by  marriage,  and  Mademoiselle  Jeanne 
de  Lutz  is  cousin  to  you  both,  in  the  same 
degree." 

"Just  so,"   answered  Gordon,  colouring. 
"  Do  you  know  my  cousin  ?" 

"Eighteen  months  ago,  she  came  on  a 
short  visit  to  the  young  Countess,  and  I  was 
introduced  to  her.  She  was  one  of  the 
sweetest  girls  I  ever  met.  No  beauty,  but 
so  bright,  so  simple — very  different  from  our 
Parisian  type  of  young  lady.  But  she  did 
not  stay  long,  and  has  never  since  returned. 
I  doubt  whether  she  found  the  society  of 
the  Countess,  and  her  entourage,  quite  con- 
genial; besides  her  health  was  very  deli- 
cate." 

"  What  sort  of  woman  is  the  young 
Countess  ?"  asked  Gordon. 
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"  Have  you  never  seen  her?"  replied  Alick 
Campbell. 

"  No,  I  have  not  been  in  France  for  the 
last  three  years,"  answered  Gordon. 

"  Well,  then,  my  dear  fellow,  you  had 
better  make  her  acquaintance ;  you  are  not 
likely  to  see  such  another  splendid  woman 
in  a  hurry.  Nevertheless,  I  would  not  care 
to  have  her  for  my  wife.  She  and  her 
friend,  the  Marquise  de  la  Croix,  have  been 
the  rage  in  Paris  for  the  last  two  Winters." 

"Do  you  mean  to  say  that  Charles  de 
Lutz  allows  his  wife  to  associate  intimately 
with  the  Marquise  de  la  Croix  ?"  exclaimed 
Gordon.  "  I  thought  she  was  sueing  for  a 
separation  from  her  husband  ?" 

"Well,  '  allow'  is  not  the  word,"  answer- 
ed Campbell ;  "  he  endures  it.     One  cannot 
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be  too  particular  in  Paris,  you  know ;  one  is 
obliged  to  wink  at  many  things.  I  believe 
the  Pope  has  been  applied  to  for  a  divorce — 
upon  what  grounds  I  cannot  tell  you,  for 
you  know  divorces  are  not  recognised  in 
France.  People  say  she  was  in  love  with 
the  Count  formerly,  but  that  he  did  not  re- 
ciprocate, and  that,  in  the  hope  of  winning 
him,  she  cultivated  the  wife.  If  such  were 
really  her  plan  of  action,  she  has  signally 
failed  ;  Charles  de  Lutz  pays  little  enough 
attention  to  any  woman,  and  least  of  all  to 
the  Marquise.  To  my  certain  knowledge, 
he  did  his  utmost  to  keep  his  wife  away 
from  her,  and  failed.  The  Countess  is  a 
woman  who  knows  no  will  but  her  own  ;  so, 
for  the  sake  of  peace,  he  closed  his  eyes, 
and  would  not  see.     And  now  the  Marquise 
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and  the  Countess  are  known  in  Paris  by  the 
name  of  '  The  Inseparables.'  Only  this  I 
will  say,  the  Countess  de  Lutz  has  been 
more  careful  of  her  reputation  than  her 
friend  the  Marquise.  There  is  nothing  seri- 
ous against  her,  still  one  cannot  touch  pitch 
and  remain  undefiled." 

"Ah,  well,"  said  Gordon,  "I  bless  my 
stars  that,  under  the  circumstances,  I  am  not 
a  Frenchman." 

"  My  dear  fellow,  they  don't  complain," 
said  Alick,  laughing.  "  They  know  what  to 
expect  from  the  hour  they  begin  to  enter- 
tain matrimonial  projects.  What  French- 
man ever  thought  of  choosing  a  wife  for 
himself?  Thev  leave  that  to  their  mammas, 
who  turn  over  the  convents,  pick  out  the 
prettiest — nay,  I  meant  to  say,  the  richest — 
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maiden,  fresh  and  nun-like,  whom  their  sons 
take  upon  trust,  and  introduce  into  the 
wicked  world,  '  where  Satan  finds  some 
mischief  still  for  idle  hands  to  do.'  And, 
of  necessity,  they  are  very  idle,  convent- 
bred,  and,  at  the  outset  of  their  career,  at 
least,  very  empty-headed.  The  result  is 
patent.  Frenchwomen,  as  a  rule,  would 
make  good  wives,  if  only  they  had  a  chance 
given  them.  It  is  the  system  which  is  in 
fault.  First,  a  man  can't  speak  to  a  girl 
until  she  is  married ;  afterwards  he  is  free 
to  come  andfgo  as  lie  thinks  proper — as  if  the 
fact  of  a  wedding-ring  on  the  third  finger  of 
the  left  hand  were  talisman  sufficient  to  se- 
cure a  woman's  love  and  fidelity.  Then  if 
a  Frenchwoman  is  not  worldly  she  is  priest- 
ridden  ;  and  I  really  should  be  at  a  loss  to 
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say  which  of  the  two  is  preferable.  When 
I  hear  people  talk  of  the  immorality  and 
fickleness  of  the  French,  I  say,  '  Good, 
they  haven't  a  chance  given  them  to  be 
otherwise,  as  long  as  the  present  system 
continues ;  under  the  same  circumstances, 
Englishmen  would  be  ten  times  worse. 
There  are,  to  my  knowledge,  no  tenderer 
mothers  in  the  world  than  French  mothers, 
foolishly  so ;  they  make  molly-coddles  of 
their  sons,  and  petites  mattresses  of  their 
daughters.  But  the  fact  remains ;  French 
children  are  not  left  to  servants  and  gover- 
nesses, as  in  England.  If  they  are  ill  or 
well  brought  up,  it  is  their  parents'  doing, 
and  one  thing  is  certain,  if  a  Frenchman  re- 
spects nothing  else  on  earth,  he  has,  as  a 
rule,  a  profound  veneration  for  his  mother. 
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Her  acts  differ  in  his  eyes  essentially  from 
those  of  other  women.  Child-love  is  an  in- 
stinct in  a  woman,  but  wife-love  is  a  plant 
of  more  subtle  growth,  needing  greater  care 
and  a  richer  soil.  But  look,  Gordon,  there, 
to  the  left,  on  the  bench  yonder,  are  the 
very  ladies  in  question." 

And  he  pointed  to  where  the  Marquise 
de  la  Croix  and  the  Countess  de  Lutz  sat, 
not  looking  at  the  pictures,  but  conversing 
eagerly  in  Italian. 

Gordon's  eye  followed  Alick's,  and  with- 
out speaking  for  several  minutes,  he  care- 
fully examined  the  Countess.  At  last  he 
said,  "  I  should  like  to  be  introduced  to 
Madame  de  Lutz  ;  my  connection  authorises 
it.     The  Marquise-is  an  old  acquaintance." 

"Nothing   easie*r,  ray   dear   fellow,"   an- 
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swered  his  friend.  "I  must  pay  my  re- 
spects to  both  ladies,  and  will  therefore  per- 
form the  ceremony  of  introduction." 

And  the  two  young  men  advanced  to  the 
bench  where  the  ladies  were  seated. 

"  Ah,  Monsieur  Campbell,  one  is  sure  to 
meet  you  everywhere,"  said  the  Marquise. 

"  I  trust  my  presence  does  not  displease 
you,  Madame  ?"  said  Alick. 

"  No,  assuredly,"  said  the  Marquise,  smil- 
ing graciously.  "  You  are  always  gay, 
which  is  saying  a  great  deal,  and  ensures  a 
man's  welcome." 

Alick  Campbell  bowed,  and,  turning  to 
Marietta,  said, 

"  Madame  la  Comtesse,  my  friend  here 
desires  to  be  introduced  to  you.  He 
claims    to    be    a    connection  ;    I    wish    I 
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could  do  as  much.  Mr.  Gordon  Elliot." 
"Ah,  Mr.  Gordon,"  said  the  Marquise, 
exchanging  a  flash  of  intelligence  with  Mari- 
etta, "  I  thought  your  nice  was  not  unfami- 
liar to  me.  Ma  chere"  she  continued,  ad- 
dressing herself  to  the  Countess,  "  Monsieur 
Gordon  is  a  cousin  of  the  family." 

"  I  am  most  happy  to  make  your  acquaint- 
ance, Monsieur,"  said  Marietta,  bowing. 
"  I  have  often  heard  my  husband,  and  your 
cousin,  Mademoiselle  de  Lutz,  mention  your 
name.  You  have  timed  your  visit  to  Paris 
unfortunately.  My  husband  is  absent,  and 
I  join  him  shortly.  Shall  you  make  any 
lengthened  stay?" 

"  I  think  not,  Madame,"  answered  Gor- 
don. "  My  leave  of  absence  expires  a  week 
from  to-dav." 
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"  You  are  in  the  army?"  asked  the  Mar- 
quise, blandly. 

"  Yes,  Madame,"  replied  Gordon.  "  I 
was  educated  for  the  law,  but  the  life  did 
not  suit  me,  so  after  the  death  of  my 
poor  father  I  entered  Her  Majesty's  ser- 
vice. 

"  But,  surely,  you  will  not  return  to  Eng- 
land without  paying  a  visit  to  Lutz  ?"  said 
Marietta.  "  It  would  be  an  unpardonable 
neglect.  What  would  Mademoiselle  Jeanne 
think?" 

"  I  do  not  think  my  cousin  troubles  her- 
self much  about  my  comings  or  my  goings," 
said  Gordon.  "  We  have  not  met  for 
several  years." 

"That  may  possibly  be  your  fault,"  said 
the  Marquise,  significantly. 
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Gordon  coloured,  and,  turning   the  con- 
versation, said  to  Marietta, 

"  May  I  be  permitted  to  pay  my  respects 
to-morrow,  in  the  Champ  Elysees  ?" 

"I  shall  be  most  happy,"  answered  Mari- 
etta, smiling.  "As  I  was  saying,  my  stay 
in  Paris  is  most  uncertain.  I  shall  probably 
join  my  husband  at  Lutz  in  a  couple  of 
days.  My  engagements  are  so  numerous, 
that  perhaps  it  will  be  as  well  for  me  to  fix 
the  hour  when  you  will  find  me  at  home. 
Let  me  see,  to-morrow  afternoon  and  even- 
ing I  have  appointments  en  masse  ;  what  do 
you  say  to  eleven  o'clock  to-morrow  morn- 
ing? 

"That  I  am  highly  honoured.  I  will 
therefore  say  au  revoir,  and  not  adieu"  said 
Gordon,  bowing  low  to  the  two  ladies. 
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And  Alick  Campbell  following  his 
friend's  example,  the  two  young  men  re- 
tired arm-in-arm. 

"  Well,  what  do  you  think  of  her  ?"  asked 
Alick. 

"  I  think,"  answered  Gordon,  "  that,  as 
you  say,  she  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
women  I  have  ever  seen ;  but  how  Charles 
de  Lutz  came  to  marry  her  is  what  I  shall 
never  guess.  I  cannot  imagine  such  a  wo- 
man having  any  hold  upon  a  man  of  his 
tastes.  With  all  her  beauty,  there  is  to  me 
something  repelling  in  her  face." 

"  And  yet,"  said  Alick,  "  that  was  '  a 
manage  d inclination,  as  the  French  say." 

"  Or,  rather  of  madness,"  replied  Gordon. 

"  Possibly.  Let  us  go  and  look  at  his  pic- 
ture," answered  Alick  Campbell. 
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11  Well,  what  do  you  think  of  him  ?"  ask- 
ed the  Marquise,  turning  to  Marietta,  as  the 
young  men  disappeared. 

"  I  think  him  a  very  handsome  man,"  an- 
swered the  Countess.  "  Mademoiselle 
Jeanne  is  difficile"'' 

"  She  flew  at  higher  game,  ma  chere"  said 
the  Marquise,  sneeringly. 

"But  now,  at  least,  she  might  content 
herself  with  him,"  said  Marietta. 

"  Ah,  but  now,  perhaps,  she  has  learned 
to  think  courting  preferable  to  matri- 
mony," answered  the  Marquise. 

Marietta's  brow  darkened,  and,  rising,  she 
said,  "  These  rooms  are  very  hot ;  shall 
we  take  a  drive  ?  I  have  much  to  say  to 
vou,  and  we  shall  be  more  at  our  ease  in  the 


carriage." 
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"  As  you  will,"  said  the  Marquise,  rising, 
and  following  her. 

The  carriage  was  waiting  at  the  grand  en- 
trance. Having  seated  themselves,  and  given 
the  valet  de  pied  the  order  to  drive  to  the 
Bois,  Marietta  said,  shortly, 

"You  know  he  is  still  at  the  Cottage ?" 

"  And  has  sent  for  you  to  join  him,  has 
he  not  ?"  answered  the  Marquise. 

"  Listen,"  said  Marietta.  "  We  must  talk 
seriously,  for  I  have  much  to  say.  I  need 
scarcely  tell  you  that,  personally,  I  do  not 
care  what  the  Count  does,  nor  where  he 
goes." 

"  77  me  semble  qail  nest  que  trop  sage" 
said  the  Marquise,  laughing.  "  He  does  not 
give  you  much  reason  for  jealousy." 

"  I  tell  you,"  repeated   the  Countess,  im- 
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patiently,  "  I  should  not  care  whom  he  paid 
court  to,  where  he  went,  or  what  he  did,  if 
only  I  could  part  him  from  Jeanne  de 
Lutz  !" 

"  Bah  !"  said  the  Marquise  ;  "  and  then 
you  tell  me  you  are  not  jealous  !" 

"  You  simply  do  not  understand  me," 
answered  Marietta.  "I  do  not  care  for  my 
husband ;  I  do  not  seek  his  love ;  I  do  not 
desire  it !  Had  I  been  jealously  inclined, 
should  I  have  retained  you  for  my  friend  ? 
Do  you  suppose  people  have  not  tried  to 
blacken  you  in  my  eyes — to  assert  that  your 
friendship  was  but  a  pretext  for  other 
things  ?  My  husband  is  necessary  to  me, 
for  the  maintenance  of  my  position — no- 
thing more." 

The  Marquise  shrugged  her  shoulders. 
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"  People  would  find  it  somewhat  difficult, 
I  should  say,  to  discover  a  too  great  inti- 
macy between  myself  and  the  Count.  Why, 
I  do  not  think  we  exchange  half  a  dozen 
civil  words  in  the  course  of  a  month." 

"  I  know,"  said  Marietta ;  "  but  some 
people  hold  that  to  be  no  criterion — a  mere 
blind.  Let  that  be  as  it  may;  I  should  be  per- 
fectly indifferent  if  all  they  said  were  true. 
What  I  do  not  choose  is  that  Jeanne  de 
Lutz  should  reign  paramount ;  not  because  I 
love  him,  but  because  I  hate  the  girl.  I 
would  gladly  see  her  dead  to-morrow.  Why 
can't  she  die — she  is  always  ailing?" 

"  All  in  good  time,"  said  the  Marquise, 
laughing.  "  To  hear  you,  ma  chere,  one  would 
think  you  were  meditating  murder." 

"  Bah  !"  said  Marietta,  impatiently  ;  "  the 
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girl  fascinates  the  Count ;  his  utter  indiffer- 
ence to  all  other  women  is  proof  positive. 
Marquise,  why  cannot  you  try  your  charms 
upon  him,  you  who  hold  so  many  in  sway  ? 
I  would  thank  you  beyond  measure.  You 
see  what  my  jealousy  amounts  to.  I  have 
no  wish  to  win  him  back  for  myself.  My  love 
for  him  was  a  girlish  passion,  and  is  dead 
long  ago.  I  prefer  by  far  the  freedom  of 
my  present  life  to  any  idle  romance.  I  do 
not  object  to  a  rival,  but  I  do  object  to  that 
rival  being  Jeanne  de  Lutz." 

"  I  perfectly  understand  you,"  answered 
the  Marquise.  "  The  young  lady  is  al- 
most as  hateful  to  me  as  she  is  to  you. 
My  belief  is,  if  the  Count  had  remained  at 
Lutz  seeing  her  daily,  he  would  have 
wearied  of  her  long  ere  this  ;  as  it  is,  meet- 
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ing  so  rarely,  she  has  retained  her  power." 

"  Well,  he  has  been  a  fortnight  at  the 
Cottage  now,"  answered  Marietta,  "  and  in 
his  letter  of  this  morning,  he  intimates  that 
he  shall  not  return  to  Paris,  but  remain  at 
Lutz  till  we  go  to  the  baths ;  at  the  same 
time,  he  invites  me  to  join  him  there." 

"  Go,  by  all  means,"  said  the  Marquise. 

"But  I  hate  the  Chateau;  I  hate  Lutz," 
said  Marietta. 

"  But  you  hate  Jeanne  de  Lutz  most,  do 
you  not  ?"  asked  the  Marquise. 

"  Yes,  truly,"  said  Marietta,  passion- 
ately. 

"  Then  go  to  Lutz,  and  take  Gordon  Elliot 
with  you." 

"  How  can  I  do  that,  when  you  heard 
him  say  just  now  that  he  must  be  in  Eng- 
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land  next  week  ;  and  to  what  purpose?"  ask- 
ed Marietta. 

"  Gordon  Elliot  both  was  and  is  in  love 
with  Jeanne.  I  read  that  in  his  face  when 
her  name  was  mentioned.  It  will  not  need 
much  persuasion  to-morrow,  when  he  calls 
upon  you,  to  make  him  change  his  plans  and 
go  to  Lutz.  Charles  de  Lutz's  love  for 
Jeanne  is  of  an  exclusive  rare  nature ;  he 
knows  she  never  can  or  will  belong  to  him, 
and  though  he  covets  her,  were  a  favoured 
rival  to  present  himself,  I  am  persuaded  he 
would  withdraw  himself  without  a  word  or 
sign ;  and  it  will  be  easy  to  persuade  him 
that  Gordon  Elliot  is  a  favoured  lover.  Do 
you  understand  now  ?  A  letter  dropped  by 
accident,  a  word  here  and  there,  a  man's 
jealousy  is  easily  roused  ;  and  half  Jeanne's 
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power  lies  in  the  Count's  belief  that  she  has 
always  and  does  still  love  him  ;  destroy  that 
idea,  and  we  shall  soon  see  if  Mademoiselle 
de  Lutz  will  hold  her  own  much  longer.1' 

"  I  think  your  plan  is  good,"  said  Marietta 
thoughtfully  ;  "  at  least  it  is  worthy  of  trial. 
I  shall  leave  Paris  the  day  after  to-morrow, 
then ;  and  Mr.  Elliot,  I  will  try  and  persuade 
him  either  to  accompany  or  to  follow  me 
immediately." 

"  Just  so,"  said  the  Marquise.  "  Now  I 
must  drive  to  the  Petit  St.  Thomas — there 
were  some  lovely  new  muslins  in  the  window 
yesterday  ;"  and  pulling  the  string,  she  bade 
the  coachman  drive  to  the  Petit  St.  Thomas. 

Gordon  Elliot  was  punctual  to  his  ap- 
pointment with  the  Countess.  As  the  clock 
struck  eleven  he  stood  at  the  porte-cochere 
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of  the  little  house  in  the  Champs  Elysees. 
It  had  undergone  considerable  changes 
since  Charles  de  Lutz  first  occupied  it  in  his 
bachelor  days.  Marietta  had  done  her  best 
to  make  him  take  a  larger  and  more  import- 
ant establishment ;  but  for  once  he  had  stood 
firm,  and  decisively  refused  to  do  so.  He 
liked  his  atelier,  his  own  quarters  suited 
him — he  would  retain  them  unaltered ;  as 
for  the  rest,  he  gave  his  wife  carte-blanche 
to  enlarge,  improve — in  fact,  do  what  she 
would.  So,  magnificent  reception-rooms 
had  been  added  to  the  original  building,  and 
a  private  suite  for  the  Countess's  own  use  ; 
the  whole  furnished  with  all  that  modern 
art  and  Parisian  luxury  could  devise. 

Into  the  Countess's  boudoir  Gordon  Elliot 
was  shown.    The  room  had  been  darkened  to 
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keep  out  the  heat,  and  a  strong  perfume  of 
flowers  rendered  the  atmosphere  oppress- 
ive. On  entering,  he  did  not  at  once  per- 
ceive Marietta,  who  was  at  the  further  end 
of  the  room,  buried  in  a  large  arm-chair,  her 
hands  idly  resting  on  her  lap,  her  eyes  star- 
ing into  vacancy.  The  loose  morning  robe, 
the  coils  of  black  hair  wound  somewhat 
carelessly  round  her  small,  well-shaped 
head,  showed  to  perfection  the  still  unmarred 
beauty  of  the  woman,  and  no  born  Coun- 
tess could  have  advanced  to  meet  her  guest 
with  more  stately  grace  and  courtesy  of 
manner  than  did  Marietta  when  Gordon 
Elliot  was  announced. 

"Indeed,  Mr.  Elliot,  you  are  punctual," 
she  said  ;  "  am  I  to  take  the  compliment  en- 
tirely to  myself?" 
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11 1  should  be  at  a  loss  to  say  for  whom 
else  it  can  be  meant,  even  supposing  it  to  be 
a  compliment,  which  is  more  than  I  am  will- 
ing to  allow,  '  answered  Gordon,  seating 
himself  on  the  sofa  opposite  Marietta. 

"  Allow,  at  all  events,  that  there  is  some- 
thing of  curiosity  in  your  visit  to-day,"  con- 
tinued the  Countess. 

"  That  I  will  do  most  readily,"  replied 
Gordon.  "  I  have  heard  so  much  of  you, 
and,  excuse  me,  of  your  great  beauty,  that 
it  would  have  been  strange  indeed  if  I  had 
not  sought  to  improve  the  opportunity 
vouchsafed  me  yesterday  of  making  your 
acquaintance." 

"  And   of    hearing   news    of !  '    said 

the  Countess,  archly ;  "  well,  I  will  spare 
you    till    after    breakfast — for     of    course 

vol.  in.  .  N 
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you   will   6tay   and   breakfast   with   me  ? " 
"  You  are  most  kind,"  answered  Gordon, 
"  but  I  by  no  means  intended  to  inflict  my- 
self thus  indefinitely  upon  you." 

"  Nay,  it  is  no  infliction,  but  a  charity,  to 
break  the  monotony  of  my  solitude ;"  add- 
ing, with  a  martyr-like  shake  of  the  head, 
"  I  am  so  much  alone  !" 

The  announcement,  "  Madame  est  servie," 
saved  Gordon  the  awkwardness  of  a  reply. 
Offering  the  Countess  his  arm,  they  adjourn- 
ed to  the  dining-room.  The  presence  of  the 
servants  during  the  meal  was  a  safe  barrier 
against  all  private  conversation.  Marietta 
had  profited  by  her  Parisian  life,  and  the 
society  of  the  Marquise,  who  was  an  adept 
at  small  talk,  and  kept  up  a  pleasant  flow  of 
conversation.     The  theatres,  the  operas,  the 
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last  public  scandal,  she  was  au  fait  in  one 
and  all.  At  last  the  conversation  turned 
upon  the  war  so  lately  begun,  and  which 
was  occupying  all  heads  and  hearts. 

"  Do  you  think  you  will  be  really  order- 
ed out  ?"  asked  the  Countess. 

"  I  hope  so,  Madame,"  answered  the 
young  soldier. 

"You  hope  so,  and  why?  is  it  such  a 
pleasure  to  have  a  bullet  through  one's 
body !" 

"  I  cannot  speak  as  to  the  bullet,  for  as 
yet  1  have  never  experienced  the  sensation," 
answered  Gordon  smiling ;  "  but  I  think 
there  is  no  soldier  in  England  or  France  to- 
day who  is  not  doubly  anxious  to  take  his 
part  in  the  mighty  fray,  and  to  reap  on  his 
own  account  some  little  glory." 

n  2 
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"  Of    course,"    answered    the    Countess, 
"  men  are  never  satisfied  with  what  they 
have,  they  must  be  for  ever   straining  for 
what  they  have  not.  If  you  followed  my  ad- 
vice, Mr.  Elliot,  you  would  let  the  nations 
fight  their  battles  without  your   assistance, 
and  you  would  quietly  settle  down  and  take 
a  wife  to  yourself.   I  know  of  one  you  might 
have  for  the   asking.     Shall  we   take    our 
coffee  in  the  boudoir  ?"  she  continued  quick- 
ly; and  without  giving  Gordon  time  to  answer 
her,  she  rose  from  table  and  moved  towards 
the  door.     He  sprang  forward  to  open  it  for 
her,  and  as  he  did  so,  she  looked  up  at  him 
with  a  strange  meaning  look  that  sent  the 
blood    coursing    through     Gordon's     veins 
angrily,  and  caused  him  to  mutter  between 
his  teeth,  "  The  devil's  in  that  woman,  what 
does  she  mean  ?" 
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Pointing  Gordon  to  an  easy-chair,  the 
Countess  seated  herself  beside  a  little  table, 
upon  which  stood  two  fragrant  cups  of 
coffee.  If  her  companion  had  watched  her 
closely,  he  would  have  seen  that,  from  under 
the  black  lashes,  she  was  examining  his  face, 
though  apparently  she  was  occupied  in  slow- 
ly dropping  lump  after  lump  of  sugar  into 
her  cup.  At  last  she  looked  up,  saying 
quickly, 

"  Mr.  Elliot,  you  will  accompany  me  to 
Lutz  to-morrow?" 

"  I  think  not,  Madame,"  he  answered 
quietly. 

"  Nay,  but  1  tell  you  you  will,  when  you 
have  heard  me  to  the  end,  or  else  you  are  a 
very  wilful  man." 

"  Madame,  I  am  all  attention." 
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"  Very  good,  then.  Let  me  tell  you,  Mr. 
Elliot,  that  I  know  all  your  feelings  for 
Jeanne  de  Lutz — nay,  do  not  stop  me,  I  know 
further  that  she  refused  you  because,  when 
it  was  too  late,  she  chose  to  fall  in  love 
with  my  husband.  But  all  that  is  years  ago, 
and  I  have  reasons  to  believe  that  Jeanne 
has  once  more  changed  her  mind.  I  believe 
that  she  would  gladly  listen  to  you  now. 
Her  health  has  been  very  bad  of  late,  which 
I  attribute  simply  to  ennui,  caused  by  the 
monotonous  life  she  leads  at  the  Cottage. 
She  does  not  think  it,  Mr.  Elliot ;  but,  be- 
lieve me,  I  am  her  best  friend.  I  tried  to 
draw  her  to  Paris,  but  in  vain.  That  was 
natural,  perhaps ;  it  was  doubtless  painful 
to  her  to  see  me  occupying  a  position  which 
might  have  been  hers.     But  now,  you  must 
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know,  she  is  no  longer  in  her  first  youth — 
is  heartily  sick  of  her  life  at  the  Cottage — 
would  gladly  marry,  only  no  suitors  present 
themselves.  I  am  sorry  to  say  it,  but  her 
connection  with  my  husband  has  injured  her 
reputation  considerably.  I  know  the  Count 
de  Lutz  was  much  to  blame  in  keeping  our 
marriage  so  long  a  secret,  but  from  all  I  can 
gather,  Jeanne  was  highly  imprudent." 

"  Madame  la  Comtesse,"  said  Gordon, 
rising  hastily  with  flushed  cheek  and  trem- 
bling voice  ;  "  pardon  me,  but  I  believe  in 
God  and  in  my  cousin  Jeanne !" 

"  And  who  asked  you  not  to  believe  in 
her,  Mr.  Elliot?"  said  the  Countess,  serious- 
ly ;  "  it  is  because  I  know  you  can  appreci- 
ate her,  and  are  above  idle  gossip,  that  I 
have  determined  to  speak  to  you.     I  tell 
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you,  if  you  still  love  Jeanne,  you  may  win 
her  now." 

"  To  what  purpose  ?"  answered  Gordon, 
sadly ;  "  did  you  not  say  just  now  that  in 
all  probability  I  was  going  where  death  is 
rife  ?" 

"  When  you  have  learnt  to  value  life  more 
than  you  do  now,  you  will  also  learn  to 
guard  it  better." 

"Nay,  Countess,  do  you  not  know  that  he 
who  seeks  death  on  the  battle-field  rarely 
finds  it ;  the  bullets  mostly  strike  those  to 
whom  life  is  dear?" 

"  But  I  will  take  no  refusal ;  you  must 
come  and  try  your  fate  once  more.  I 
will  answer  for  your  success." 

The  temptation  was  powerful ;  he  yearned 
once  more  to  see  that  gentle  woman's  face,  to 
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hear  the  voice  he  loved  so  well.  Not  for  one 
instant  did  the  Countess's  words  or  manner 
deceive  him,  he  knew  she  was  playing  both 
Jeanne  and  him  false;  still,  it  might  be  as  well 
to  let  her  think  she  had  carried  the  day,  and 
a  word  of  warning  to  his  cousin  might  not 
be  ill-timed. 

"Well,  Countess,"  he  said,  smiling,  "you 
are  an  eloquent  pleader.  I  lay  down  my 
arms — you  have  conquered." 

"  You  will  come  to  Lutz  I"  she  exclaimed, 
in  a  tone  of  triumph. 

"I  will  follow  j'our  advice,  madame,  and 
pay  my  humble  respects  before  leaving 
France,  to  my  aunt  and  cousin." 

"  That  is  well,"  answered  Marietta.  "  You 
will  accompany  me  to-morrow  ?" 

"  I  regret  not  being  able  to  do  that,"  re- 
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plied  Gordon  ;  "  but  I  have  already  an  en- 
gagement to  dine  with  a  party  of  friends  at 
St.  Cloud.  The  following  day,  however,  you 
may  depend  upon  me ;"  and  he  rose  to  take 
his  leave. 

"  Then  I  will  be  your  avant-coureur,  and 
announce  your  arrival.  Believe  me,  you 
will  be  welcome ;  and  mind  you  take  Je- 
anne's heart  by  storm, — we  ladies  like  to  feel 
a  master's  hand." 

"  Thank  you  ;  I  will  remember,"  answer- 
ed Gordon,  laughing.  Au  revoir,  Madame 
la  Comtesse." 

"  Au  revoir,  Monsieur  Elliot."  And  so 
they  parted. 

Then  Marietta  rose,  opened  her  secretary, 
and  wrote  on  a  slip  of  paper,  in  Italian, 
11  All  is  going  well.     1  have  won  the  first 
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step.  I  leave  at  once  for  Lutz."  She 
sealed  the  envelope,  and  addressing  it  to 
Madame  de  la  Croix,  rang  the  bell,  and 
ordered  the  man-servant  to  see  it  was  de- 
livered without  delay. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 


rpHERE  was  bustle  and  preparation  at 
the  Chateau.  Servants  and  carriages 
had  arrived  from  Paris,  announcing  the  mis- 
tress's advent  for  the  morrow.  Slowly 
Jeanne  and  Charles  de  Lutz  were  riding 
home  together,  from  visiting  an  out-lying 
farm.  They  were  both  silent — in  truth,  sad 
at  heart,  like  two  children  who  knew  their 
holiday  was  over,  yet  did  not  dare  to  ac- 
knowledge, even  to  themselves,  the  cause  of 
their  sadness.  So  quietly  and  silently  they 
rode  on,  through  the  Summer  air,  com- 
muning with  their  own  hearts. 
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Arrived  at  the  Cottage,  the  Count  dis- 
mounted, and  lifted  Jeanne  from  her  horse. 
As  he  did  so,  he  said, 

"  I  think  you  are  a  little  stronger  within 
the  last  few  davs,  Jeanne." 

"  Yes,"  she  answered  ;   "I   think  so  too." 

"  Are  you  too  tired  to  take  a  turn  in  the 
garden,  before  going  in?"  he  asked. 

Jeanne  hesitated  ;  she  knew  it  was  scarce- 
ly safe  ;  they  were  both  feeling  the  change 
that  was  creeping  on  ;  one  word  might  be 
just  too  much. 

"  Are  vou  afraid  of  me,  Jeannette  ?"  said 
the  Count,  seeing  she  did  not  answer. 

She  looked  up,  smiling,  in  his  face,  all 
sign  of  hesitation  gone,  as  she  laid  her  hand 
upon  his  arm. 

"That  is  right,"   he  said,  looking  down 
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upon  her.  "You  must  never  doubt  me, 
Jeanne.  You  know  I  would  not  grieve  you 
by  word  or  deed,  were  it  to  save  my  life. 
Women  work  us  much  harm,  but  they  help 
us,  too,  sometimes;  at  least,  good  women 
do.  When  I  came  to  the  Cottage  the  other 
day,  Jeanne,  I  was  so  tired  of  life  that  I 
think,  if  you  had  turned  away  from  me,  I 
should  have  left  France — left  all  my  so- 
called  duties,  and  have  sought  change, 
quiet,  and  solitude  in  a  foreign  land.  You 
can  never  guess  what  a  life  I  lead !  How 
uncongenial  it  is  ;  how  worse  than  alone  I 
find  myself!" 

"  Do  not  let  us  speak  of  it,"  said  Jeanne, 
hastily.  "Things  cannot  be  changed,  but 
they  may  grow  better  in  time — let  us  hope 
so,  at  least ;   and  remember  how  many  in- 
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terests  still  remain  to  you — your  art,  your 
people !" 

"  Poor  people  !"  said  the  Count,  shaking 
his  head.  "  It  is  not  much  I  see  of  them, 
and  for  all  the  good  I  do  them  they  may 
thank  you.  Why,  I  scarcely  spend  three 
months  at  Lutz  in  the  course  of  a  whole 
year !  I  cannot ;  Marietta  would  never 
stand  it.  I  do  not  like  the  tone  of  her  last 
letter." 

"Then  I  wish  you  had  gone  sooner, 
Charles,"  said  Jeanne.  "  You  have  no 
right  to  rouse  in  her  even  the  shadow  of 
jealousy,  however  unfounded  it  may  seem 
to  you.     What  does  she  say  ?" 

"  Oh,  nothing  at  all  startling.  She  speaks 
softly  enough,  as  she  always  does  when  try- 
ing to  blind  me.     She  hopes  the  country  air 
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and  my  family's  society  have  effectually  im- 
proved my  health,  &c,  &c." 

"  Charles,  are  you  sure  you  are  always 
gentle,  always  kindly  ?"  said  Jeanne,  with 
anxious  tremulousness. 

"  Why,  Jeanne,  I  am  a  very  model 
husband,"  answered  her  cousin  with  a  laugh  ; 
"  I  do  not  suppose  there  is  such  another  in 
all  Paris.  No  woman  has  power  to  charm 
me.     I  think  you  know  as  much." 

"  I  wish  you  could  be  happy, — I  wish  you 
could  both  be  happy,"  said  Jeanne,  earnestly. 

"  Not  more  than  I  do,  little  one,"  answer- 
ed the  Count  sadly  ;  "  but  I  have  ceased  to 
hope  it,  ceased  to  strive  after  it.  Marietta  and 
I  are  two,  as  completely  as  if  we  had  never 
been  man  and  wife.  Marietta's  love  has 
died  out  long  ago ;  she  is  personally  as  in- 
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different  to  me  as  the  bird  flying  yonder. 
She  is  jealous  of  you ;  not  because  she  cares 
for  me,  but  out  of  hatred  for  you — hatred 
fed  and  nursed  by  the  Marquise  de  la  Croix. 
Jeannette,  how  were  you  so  unwise  as  to 
raise  to  yourself  so  bitter  an  enemy  ?" 

"  Louise  never  liked  me  from  my  earliest 
girlhood ;  somehow  I  have  crossed  and  an- 
noyed her.  But  what  matters  it,  loved  or 
hated,  I  think  I  shall  have  soon  done  with 
both.  Oh,  Charles,  you  talk  of  being  tired, 
it  can  be  nothing  to  what  I  feel.  I  am  so 
weary  that,  were  it  not  for  my  mother,  I  do 
not  think  that  I  should  have  the  strength  to 
live ;  and  yet  I  might  have  been  so  happy, 
the  world  is  so  beautiful.  I  have  loved  it 
so,  and  do  love  it  still ;  its  brightness,  its 
pure   beauty,   such   as   God    made    it.     My 
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heart  still  leaps  with  gladness  at  the  sun- 
shine, the  song  of  the  birds  still  awaken  an 
echo  in  my  heart,  and  yet  I  live  just  because 
I  must,  and  because  it  is  a  sin  to  wish  to 
die !" 

She  did  not  know  it,  but  even  as  she 
spoke  the  tears  were  running  down  her 
cheeks.  It  was  such  a  rare  thing  for  her  to 
give  vent  to  any  outward  display  of  feeling ; 
she  seemed  for  a  moment  to  have  forgotten 
herself,  to  have  forgotten  that  she  was  not 
alone.  The  two  were  standing  on  a  slope 
of  rising  ground,  with  the  avenue  of  linden 
trees  behind  them,  and  all  the  fair  estate  of 
Lutz  lying  stretched  at  their  feet.  Thus 
they  stood  sadly,  those  two  childless  heirs  of 
all  that  wealth,  both  yearning  silently  to- 
wards   each   other,    yet    both    recognising 
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the    inexorable   fate   which    parted    them. 

"  Jeanne,  pardon  me,"  said  the  Count. 

"  For  what  ?"  she  asked. 

"  For  the  marring;  of  your  life,"  he  an- 
swered. 

"  It  were  not  marred  if  I  could  see  you 
happy,  Charles." 

"That  I  fear  will  never  be,"  he  answered. 
"  Jeanne,  life  is  a  strange  enigma,  shall  we 
never  solve  it  ?  In  the  Marietta  of  to-day 
I  would  defy  any  one  to  recognise  the 
passionate  girl  I  married.  One  would  have 
thought  she  would  have  been  docile,  amen- 
able to  ray  slightest  wish  ;  instead  of  which 
it  was  I  whom  she  sought  to  mould — and 
failing,  ceased  to  love  me.  She  will  sooner 
take  the  advice  of  the  most  ordinary 
acquaintance    than    hearken   to   me  to-day. 

o2 
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The  Marquise  has  indoctrinated  her  with  the 
idea  that  I  never  cared  for  her — that  my  first 
and  only  love  was  given  elsewhere.  It  is 
true,  I  mistook  passion  for  love,  but  the  one 
might  and  would  have  succeeded  to  the 
other,  had  Marietta  been  a  woman  capable 
of  appreciating  it.  Now  I  only  recognise 
the  fact  that  I  have  lost  her  future,  yours 
and  mine ;  hers  less  than  ours,  seeing  ambition 
has  taken  the  place  of  all  things  else  in  her 
heart,  and  she  is  comparatively  satisfied.  If 
the  Marquise  would  only  leave  her  alone, 
and  not  always  push  her  on  to  jealous 
hate  !" 

"  I  cannot  understand  it,"  said  Jeanne. 
We  have  not  given  her  occasion  for  jealousy  ; 
why  does  she  hate  me  so  ?" 

"  Because    Marietta's  nature,   wholly  un- 
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disciplined,  responds  to  three  passions  only, 
love,  fear,  and  hate.  She  chooses  to  love 
the  Marquise,  and  therefore  will  believe  no 
ill  of  her  ;  though,  God  knows,  she  has  heard 
and  seen  enough.  She  fears  me  because 
she  deceives  me,  and  yet  knows  herself  to 
be  dependent  upon  me,  and  she  hates  you 
because  the  Marquise  wills  she  should,  and 
it  is  Marietta's  pleasure  to  obey  her  blindly. 
She  would  probably  hate  you  less  if  you  had 
kept  yourself  less  aloof  from  us,  and  given 
her  more  occasion  to  complain." 

"  Yes,  I  understand,"  said  Jeanne  ;  "  and 
I  think,  sometimes,  all  this  misery  is  killing 
me.  Things  would  go  better  perhaps  if  I 
were  dead,"  and  she  raised  her  hands  wear- 
ily to  her  face,  thus  showing  only  too  well 
how  thin  and  white  they  were.     Charles  de 
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Lutz  took  one  of  them  in  his,  and  silently 
pressed  it  to  his  lips.  "  Don't,  Charles,  you 
hurt  me !"  said  Jeanne  feebly.  He  let  it  fall 
with  a  sigh,  and  then  slowly  they  both  turn- 
ed towards  the  house.  As  they  did  so,  a 
slight  noise  in  the  linden  walk  attracted  their 
attention. 

"Was  any  one  listening  to  us,  do  you 
think  ?"  said  Jeanne,  flushing  painfully. 

"  And  supposing  they  were,  they  heard 
no  harm,"  answered  the  Count.  "Never  fear, 
Jeanne ;"  and  leaving  her  side  for  a  minute, 
he  stepped  into  the  walk,  but  he  found  no 
apparent  sign  of  any  one's  presence  ;  and  he 
was  returning  to  Jeanne,  when  a  glove  lying 
beside  a  tree  attracted  his  attention;  he  stoop- 
ed, picked  it  up,  and  recognised  it  as 
Marietta's. 
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"  So  her  ladyship  has  arrived,"  he  mutter- 
ed, as  he  put  it  into  his  pocket,  "  and  has 
turned  eavesdropper.  What  next?  The 
pupil  improves  on  the  teacher." 

"  I  have  seen  no  one,  Jeanne,"  he  said,  as 
he  joined  her ;  and  they  proceeded  slowly 
towards  the  house.  As  they  approached  it, 
they  saw  Marietta  leaning  over  the  balcony 
of  the  salon,  talking  to  a  peasant  woman 
who  stood  beneath  the  window,  and  was 
apparently  the  owner  of  some  half-dozen 
asses.  Jeanne  looked  inquiringly  at  the 
Count,  saying, 

"  Did  you  expect  her  so  soon  ?" 

"  Hardly,"  he  answered ;  "  she  announced 
her  arrival  only  for  to-morrow." 

While  they  were  still  speaking,  the  Coun- 
tess, all  smiles,  advanced  to  meet  them,  say- 
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ing,  "  Jeanne,  as  I  found  no  one  at  the  Cot- 
tage to  receive  me,  I  revenged  myself  by 
drinking  your  milk." 

"  And  I  hope  you  liked  it  better  than  I 
do.  I  am  glad  to  escape  the  infliction  for 
one  day." 

"  Ah,  but  Mademoiselle  must  have  her 
bowl  also,"  said  the  peasant  woman.  "  Ma- 
dame will  never  forgive  me  if  I  allow  her 
to  miss  it." 

"Thanks,  good  Madeleine;  not  to-day," 
said  Jeanne.  "You  and  my  mother  lay 
too  great  store  on  the  effects  your  milk  is  to 
produce.  I  have  no  such  faith  myself.  It 
may  make  the  candle  burn  a  little  longer, 
that  is  all." 

"  I  tell  you,  Jeanne,"  said  the  Countess, 
"  all  your  illness  proceeds  from  ennui.     We 
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will  have  some  gaiety  at  the  Chateau,  and 
you  will  see  if  it  does  not  do  you  good. 
You  lead  a  miserable  life,  buried  here  in  the 
country.  If  I  were  to  listen  to  the  Count, 
I  am  persuaded  I  should  be  in  your  plight. 
It  is  a  perfect  death  in  life  down  here. 
Now,  guess  whom  I  saw  in  Paris,  and  whom 
I  have  persuaded  to  come  and  stay  with 
usr 

"That  is  morally  impossible,  Marietta," 
said  Jeanne  ;  "I  do  not  know  the  list  of 
your  acquaintances." 

"  Ah,  but  he  is  no  acquaintance  of  mine, 
only  a  very  dear  friend  of  yours,"  answered 
Marietta. 

Jeanne  smiled  incredulously,  saying,  care- 
lessly, 

"  I  am  quite  at  a  loss ;  I  have  so  few  very 
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dear  friends,  and   none,  to  my  knowledge, 

T"»         '       " 

in  1  aris. 

Marietta  stooped,  and  whispered  a  name 
in  Jeanne's  ear. 

"What,  Gordon  Elliot!"  she  exclaimed, 
colouring  with  surprise.  "  Where  did  you 
meet  him,  Marietta  ?" 

"  Ah,  you  see,  I  told  you  you  would  be 
pleased,"  was  the  answer.  "  I  met  him 
first  at  the  Exhibition  of  Paintings.  He 
was  introduced  to  me  by  Monsieur  Camp- 
bell, and,  upon  the  following  day,  called 
upon  me,  and  it  was  then  that  I  persuaded 
him  to  pay  the  Chateau  a  visit.  He  hesi- 
tated at  first,  for  some  private  reason,  I  sup- 
pose ;  for  it  was  plain  to  see  which  way  his 
inclinations  tended.  He  did  not  need  much 
pressing,     and     will    be    here    to-morrow. 
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That  is  the  reason  I  came  down  to-day  to 
give  you  all  fair  warning." 

"It  is  very  kind  of  you,  Marietta,"  said 
Jeanne.  "  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  Gordon  ; 
especially  as,  if  this  war  continues,  I  expect 
he  will  be  ordered  off  before  the  Autumn." 

"  He  expects  as  much  himself,"  answered 
Marietta;  "  he  has  only  a  week's  leave  re- 
maining." 

"  Then  I  am  delighted  he  should  spend 
it  with  us,"  said  the  Count.  "  He  was  one 
of  the  nicest  lads  I  ever  came  across." 

"  I  can  tell  you  he  is  a  very  handsome 
man  now,"  said  Marietta;  "and  asked — how 
shall  I  put  it,  Jeanne,  not  to  shock  your 
feelings  ? — most  tenderly  after  you.  Your 
present  state  of  health  seemed  to  distress 
him  greatly." 
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"  You  have  not  seen  my  mother  as  yet, 
have  you?"  asked  Jeanne. 

"  No,"  answered  the  Countess,  "  she  was 
out  when  I  arrived — gone  to  the  cure's 
about  some  sick  woman,  I  believe.  The 
servants  told  me  you  had  been  out  riding, 
and  must  be  somewhere  about  the  grounds, 
as  you  had  not  even  changed  your  dress ;  so 
I  determined  to  wait  patiently,  and  old 
Madeleine  coming,  I  gossiped  with  her,  and 
drank  your  milk." 

"  To  which,  as  I  have  said  before,  you 
were  most  welcome,"  answered  Jeanne.  "  If 
you  will  excuse  me,  I  will  go  and  lie  down 
for  half  an  hour,  and  then  dress  for  dinner. 
Mamma  cannot  be  much  longer.  You  will 
dine  and  sleep  here  to-night,  will  you  not  ?" 

11 1    will  dine   with  pleasure,"  answered 
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Marietta,    "  but   I  have    ordered    my   own 
rooms  to  be  prepared  for  to-night." 

"  See — there  is  mamma,"  said  Jeanne, 
pointing  to  the  path  leading  up  to  the  Cot- 
tage, "so  I  will  go  ;  it  would  vex  her,  and 
I  should  be  good  for  nothing  if  I  did  not  lie 
down  before  dinner.  Au  revoir ;"  and  she 
left  the  room. 

"Well,"  said  Marietta,  turning  to  her 
husband,  "  she  is  a  perfect  shadow  !  How 
long  do  the  doctors  give  her  to  live  ?" 

"  I  really  do  not  know,"  answered  the 
Count,  impatiently ;  "  myself  I  do  not 
believe  there  is  any  organic  disease,  simply 
a  lack  of  vitality.  She  is  stronger  than  she 
looks,  or  even  feels.  But  Laurent  told  pay 
aunt  the  other  day,  it  seems,  that  any  sud- 
den  excitement  or  over-fatigue   might  carry 
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her  off  in  a  few  hours.  I  am  glad  you  an- 
nounced Gordon's  visit." 

"  So  am  I  now,"  answered  his  wife, 
"  though  at  first  I  had  intended  it  as  a  sur- 
prise.  Do  you  know,  Count,  I  think  it  a 
great  pity  those  two  have  not  made  a  match  ? 
Gordon  Elliot  is  evidently  in  love  with 
Jeanne." 

"  Did  he  tell  you  so  ?"  asked  the  Count. 

uAs  if  I  needed  telling!  Why,  I  had 
only  to  mention  her  name  before  him  to 
make  sure  of  the  fact.  There  is  more  be- 
tween those  two  than  is  generally  believed." 

The  Count  smiled  as  he  answered — 


"  In  your  own  imagination,  Marietta.  I 
do  not  think  Jeanne  dreams  of  marriage." 

"  It  were  better  she  did.  Listen,  Count : 
you  who  take  such  a  tender  interest  in  your 
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cousin  should  be  the  last  to  oppose  a  plan 
I  have  formed  for  her  happiness.  From 
certain  words  Mr.  Elliot  let  drop,  I  feel 
persuaded  she  has  given  him  such  encourage- 
ment as  authorizes  his  demanding  a  posi- 
tive answer  from  her ;  and  I  do  not  doubt 
it  will  be  a  favourable  one,  if  she  be  proper- 
ly advised." 

"  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  shall  give 
no  advice  either  way,"  answered  the  Count ; 
"the  whole  thing  strikes  me  as  perfectly 
absurd,  in  her  present  state  of  health  ;  and 
Gordon  will,  of  course,  be  sent  off  to  the 
Crimea  within  the  next  month  or  two." 

"  Then  they  can  be  betrothed,  and  the 
marriage  can  take  place  after  Mr.  Elliot's 
return.  I  suppose  you  have  no  personal 
objection  to  my  plan  ?"  she  inquired,  sharply. 
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"  None  whatever,"  answered  the  Count, 
carelessly;  "only  I  do  not  believe  in  it. 
however,  if  it  amuses  you,  I  know  you 
must  have  some  excitement  ;  still,  remem- 
ber Jeanne  is  not  to  be  tormented." 

Marietta  was  about  to  answer  him,  when 
Madame  de  Lutz  entered  the  room,  and  so 
the  conversation  was  arrested. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

nnHE  following  day  Gordon  arrived. 
The  Count  drove  over  to  Amonville 
Station  to  meet  him,  and,  notwithstanding 
the  changed  positions  and  chequered  events 
of  the  last  few  vears,  the  two  men  met 
cordially. 

Charles  de  Lutz  purposely  avoided  men- 
tioning Jeanne's  state  of  health ;  he  would 
leave  Gordon  to  judge  for  himself.  If, 
really,  there  were  any  truth  in  Marietta's 
surmises,  nothing  he  could  say  should  raise 
an  obstacle.     That  he  should  suifer,  seeing 
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Jeanne  the  wife  of  another,  he  knew 
full  well, — suffer  more  acutely,  perhaps, 
than  in  an  ordinary  case,  because  he  had 
never  been  able  to  lose  the  sense  of  posses- 
sion of  a  certain  right  to  have  and  hold  her. 
And  yet  to  see  her  happy,  to  see  her  bright 
again !  But  something  in  his  own  heart 
told  him  that  Jeanne  brightened  under 
one  sun  only,  the  sunlight  of  his  own 
love,  which  he  was  forced  to  hide  behind 
the  clouds  of  duty  and  respect.  He  did  not 
fear  Gordon  Elliot's  courtship ;  he  had  a 
sadly  earnest  faith  in  Jeanne's  fidelity. 

Madame  de  Lutz  was  greatly  pleased  at 
seeing  her  nephew  once  again.  The  even- 
ing of  his  arrival  they  all  dined  at  the  Cot- 
tage, for,  as  the  invitation  had  come  from 
the    Countess,   Gordon  was  her  guest.     A 
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certain  feeling  of  content  came  over  Madame 
as  she  saw  the  party  gathered  round  her 
table.  Marietta  was  looking  beautiful,  and, 
being  in  a  particularly  good  temper,  was  un- 
usually gracious.  Jeanne  was  brighter  and 
better  than  she  had  been  for  man}7  a  day ; 
she  wore  a  white  dress,  with  bright  red 
roses  in  her  hair  and  bosom ;  there  was  a 
soft  light  in  her  eyes,  and  a  smile  upon  her 
lips.  She  was  basking  in  the  presence  of 
those  she  loved,  and  her  hopeful  nature 
rose  to  the  surface.  Who  could  tell,  the 
evil  days  were  past,  perhaps,  and  peace  was 
dawning  upon  them  all !  She  verily  ex- 
panded as  a  flower  does,  in  the  warmth  of 
her  home-circle.  The  change  was  not  lost 
upon  Marietta,  and  she  took  care  it  should  not 
be  lost  upon  the  Count ;  but  he  knew  Jeanne 
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so  well — he  knew  that  she  was  glad  because 
she  was  surrounded  by  those  dear  to  her, 
because  there  was  a  sort  of  completeness  in 
her  home.  The  purity  of  her  nature  made 
her  content.  Gordon  was  not  deceived, 
either.  Jeanne  was  glad  to  see  him,  wel- 
comed him  as  a  sister  might  a  long-absent 
brother,  but  the  colour  never  deepened  in 
her  cheek,  her  hand  never  trembled  as  it 
lay  in  his.  No,  she  was  not  for  him, 
and  so  he  determined  by  no  word  of  his  to 
break  through  the  quiet  communion  of  the 
next  few  days,  unless  the  Countess  by  some 
manoeuvre  forced  him  to  speak,  and  then  it 
need  not  be  with  Jeanne.  He  saw  that 
Marietta  was  determined  to  bring  about  some 
explanation  by  which  she  might  involve 
them   both  ;   her  object   was   apparently  to 
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rid  herself  of  Jeanne.  And  yet,  watch 
them  as  closely  as  he  might,  Gordon  could 
not  see  that  either  the  Count  or  his  cousin 
gave  her  reason  for  jealousy  ;  there  was  no- 
thing underhand  between  them,  either  in 
look  or  word  or  deed ;  they  had  nothing 
to  hide,  save  the  love  pure  and  fathomless 
which  lay  deep  down  in  their  hearts,  and 
which,  though  no  earthly  power  could  eradi- 
cate it,  they  rarely  allowed  to  rise  to  the 
surface. 

It  made  no  change  in  their  daily  lives,  as 
far  as  others  were  concerned,  over  them- 
selves only  it  threw  its  shadow ;  yet  it  is 
questionable  whether  they  would  either  of 
them  have  been  willing  to  forego  the  pain. 

It  is  a  difficult  position  the  one  I  am  at- 
tempting to  describe,  and  open  to  the  criti- 
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cisms  of  moralists ;  yet  I  think  there  are  few 
who  will  deny  that  it  is  one  which  exists  far 
oftener  than  the  world  is  even  aware  of,  or 
imagines.  Can  it  be  otherwise  ?  "  The  heart 
knoweth  its  own  bitterness,  and  a  stranger 
intermeddleth  not  with  its  joy."  What  secret 
meaning  lies  in  those  words  for  each  and  all ! 
He  who  created  us,  who  made  us  what  we 
are,  alone  can  know  and  judge  us.  What  is 
a  dire  temptation  to  one  woman,  is  harmless 
to  move  another.  They  say  that  in  nature 
there  are  no  two  leaves,  no  two  flowers  alike; 
how,  then,  can  we  expect  to  find  two  human 
natures.  The  purest,  the  holiest  who  ever 
took  human  form  and  dwelt  among  us,  was 
the  most  merciful,  because  he  alone  read 
men  and  women  aright.  "  Let  him  who  is 
without  sin  amongst  you  cast  the  first  stone." 
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"  Go  and  sin  no  more."  "  Her  sins  are  for- 
given her  because  she  loved  much."  Words 
of  authority,  of  mercy,  and  of  hope,  in 
strange  contrast  with  the  harsh  judgments  of 
the  world. 

As  I  said,  Madame  de  Lutz  was  herself 
well  pleased  with  the  turn  she  thought  affairs 
were    taking.      Why   should    not    Jeanne 
marry  Gordon  and  be  happy  ?     She  had  al- 
ways carefully  avoided  alluding  to  the  past, 
believing  the  simplest  way  was  to  ignore  it 
altogether.     She  had  fretted  at  one  time,  al- 
most as  much  as  Jeanne  herself,   over  the 
Count's  ill-assorted  match ;  but  of  late  she 
had  seen  comparatively  so  little  of  them, 
that  it  had  been  less  evident  to  her.     And 
now  all  united  to  mislead  her.    The  general 
appearance  of  satisfaction,  Marietta's  almost 
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affectionate  manner  towards  the  Count  and 
Jeanne.  It  was  very  pleasant ;  but,  alas  !  like 
most  pleasant  things,  destined  to  be  very 
shallow  and  short-lived,  as  both  she  and 
Marietta  found  to  their  cost.  All  that  the 
former  could  do  to  inveigle  Gordon  Elliot 
she  did  do.  She  went  so  far  as  to  offer  to 
mediate  with  Jeanne  for  him.  At  this 
Gordon  laughed  outright,  and  finished  by 
saying, 

"My  dear  Madame,  do  you  not  see  that 
Jeanne  has  no  more  idea  of  marrying  me 
than  she  has  of  flying?  Leave  well  alone ;  you 
know  I  could  not  carry  a  wife  off  to  the 
Crimea." 

But  Marietta  was  not  a  woman  easily  to 
throw  over  a  plan  she  had  conceived.  Find- 
ing she  could   not  make  Gordon  talk,  she 
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changed  her  tactics,  and  becran  to  talk  herself, 

O  7  O  I 

and  of  herself,  of  the  Count's  coldness,  &c, 
and  then  sighing  pathetically,  she  ventured 
one  day  to  say, 

"  Ah,  Mr.  Elliot,  if  you  would  you  might 
make  many  people  happy  besides  yourself 
and  Jeanne.  Fortunately  I  am  not  of  a 
jealous  nature,  but  still  it  is  not  pleasant 
daily  and  hourly  to  see  one's  rival." 

"  Madame  la  Comtesse,"  said  Gordon, 
seriously,  "let  us  speak  of  this  for  the  last 
time.  Mademoiselle  de  Lutz  and  myself  are 
never  likely  to  be  man  and  wife.  I  do  not 
think  you  have  any  right  to  call  Jeanne  your 
rival ;  lam  sure  she  neitherdesires  nor  assumes 
that  position.  It  is  not  her  fault  if  a  com- 
bination of  circumstances  caused  at  one  time 
her  betrothal   to   the  Count  your  husband. 
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I  think  few  women  could  have  acted  more 
nobly  or  more  justly  than  Jeanne  has  done. 
From  what  I  gather,  I  believe  the  Count  and 
she  rarely  meet ;  that  the  present  occasion  is 
an  exception.  Will  you  allow  me  to  advise 
you,  Countess,  both  for  your  own  and  your 
husband's  sake,  to  overcome  these  feel- 
ingsr 

Darker  and  darker  Marietta's  brow  had 
grown,  and  Gordon  was  startled  at  the 
evil  expression  in  her  face  as,  looking  up 
into  his,  she  muttered, 

"  You  speak  like  a  cold-hearted  English- 
man, which  you  are  !  You  do  not,  cannot, 
understand  how  I  hate  Jeanne  de  Lutz,  and 
how  I  have  sworn,  by  all  the  saints  in 
heaven,  to  be  revenged  on  her !" 

They  had  been  walking  up  and  down  the 
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Chateau  terrace ;   as  she  finished  speaking 
she  left  him  abruptly,  and  disappeared  into 
the  house.     Gordon's  brow  grew  very  an- 
xious as  he  watched  her  retreating  figure  ; 
and,  as  he  continued  his  walk  up  and  down, 
he  questioned  himself  as  to  the  propriety  of 
warning  the   Count  or   Jeanne.     His   visit 
came  to  an  abrupt  close,  however  ;  he  receiv- 
ed   orders   to    hasten    home   immediately, 
preparative  to  his  departure  for  the  Crimea. 
In  the  Spring  of  the  same  year  the  war- 
trumpet   had   resounded   through   Europe. 
A  peace  of  forty  years  was  broken,  and  two 
nations  who,  when  last  seen  in  arms,  fought 
one  against  the  other,  now  joined  hands,  like 
noble  enemies,  and  buried  all  ancient  ani- 
mosities in  the  honourable  task  of  succour- 
ing a  weaker  power. 
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The  morning  of  Gordon's  departure  he 
and  the  Count  were  standing  together  on 
the  terrace  of  the  castle. 

11 1  suppose  it  would  be  impossible  for  you 
to  pass  by  Lutz  on  your  way  to  Marseilles 
before  embarking?"  asked  the  latter. 

"  I  am  afraid  quite  impossible,"  answered 
Gordon  ;  "as  it  is,  I  shall  be  greatly  press- 
ed ;  my  regiment  sails  next  week,  and  I  must 
be  in  time  to  join  it  on  landing.  No,  we 
shall  say  farewell  to-day,  Charles ;  and,  in 
case  we  should  not  meet  again,  I  must 
thank  you  for  all  your  many  kindnesses  in 
the  past." 

"  Nay,  you  owe  me  no  thanks,"  answered 
the  Count.  "  I  feel  tempted  at  this  moment 
to  go  out  with  you  myself.  I  might  get 
some  staff-appointment ;  it  would,   at  least, 
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be  a  change,  and  some  stray  shot  might  rid 
me  of  a  life  grown  burdensome." 

"  Count  1"  said  Gordon,  deprecatingly. 

"  My  dear  fellow,  it  has  come  to  that.  I  am 
tired  of  my  existence."  But,  hastily  chang- 
ing the  conversation,  he  said,  "  Let  us  go  to 
the  stables,  and  see  the  new  mare." 

Warm  was  Gordon's  admiration  of  the 
animal.  A  thoroughbred,  perfect  at  every 
point.  It  was  a  new  acquisition,  and  the 
owner  might  well  be  proud  of  it.  Gor- 
don stroked  the  glossy  neck  with  real  plea- 
sure, admiring  unstintingly  each  perfection. 

"  Gordon,"  said  the  Count  at  last,  "if  you 
would  give  me  a  real  pleasure,  you  will  ac- 
cept the  animal.  She  was  bought  for  you  ; 
when  I  heard  you  were  coming  I  sent  and 
purchased  her.     I    knew  she    was   for  sale. 
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Let  her  be  your  war-horse  ;  she  is  fleet  and 
sure  of  foot,  and  will  do  you  good  service." 

Gordon  would  have  exclaimed  at  the 
magnificence  of  the  gift,  but  Charles  de 
Lutz  stopped  him,  saying, 

"  It  is  a  kindness  you  are  doing  me  ;  ac- 
cept it,  in  remembrance  of  one  we  both  love 
and  reverence."  He  seemed  about  to  add 
something  more,  but  checked  himself,  and, 
turning  to  the  groom,  began  making  ar- 
rangements for  the  horse's  journey.  As 
they  left  the  stables,  Gordon  knew  this  was 
his  last  opportunity,  and  he  determined  to 
seize  it. 

"  De  Lutz,"  he  said,  "  we  may  never 
meet  again.  I  accept  your  gift  in  the  spirit 
in  which  it  is  offered,  but  in  return  I 
entreat  you  to   pardon  me  if  what   I   am 
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about  to  say  should  grieve  or  offend  you." 
"  You  may  grieve,  but  I  doubt  your  power 
of  offending  me,"  answered  the  Count.  "  Say 
what  you  have  to  say,  Gordon.  I  guess 
pretty  well  the  sum  and  substance,  but  the 
expression  of  it  will  relieve  your  mind,  and 
satisfy  you  that  you  have  clone  your  duty." 

"  Just  so,  Charles,"  said  -Gordon.  "  It  is 
hard  to  speak  to  a  man  of  his  own  wife — 
few  would  endure  it." 

"  I  can  from  you,"  answered  the  Count, 
with  a  strange,  cold  sternness  in  his  voice, 
at  the  same  time  throwing  away  the  end  of 
his  cigar  and  deliberately  lighting  another. 
"  Go  on." 

'  The  Countess  de  Lutz  is  an  Italian  wo- 
man ;  we  know  that  her  nation  hate  fiercely, 
and  dearly  love  revenge.     Do  you  think  it 
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safe  to  let  her  associate  with  Jeanne  in  her 
present  frame  of  mind  ?" 

"  No,  I  do  not,"  answered  the  Count ; 
"  but  how  can  I  help  it  ?  It  is  impossible 
for  me  to  leave  the  estate  at  this  moment — 
there  are  the  new  buildings,  and  fifty  other 
things  which  need  a  master's  eye.  I  will 
not  send  her  away  by  herself — her  imagina- 
tion would  at  once  take  fire.  In  three 
weeks  we  shall  go  together  to  the  baths, 
then  back  to  Paris,  so  that  probably  she  and 
Jeanne  will  not  meet  till  the  Winter.  I 
know  what  you  would  say,  Gordon.  I  will 
be  careful,  for  all  our  sakes." 

"  She  spoke  very  violently  yesterday," 
continued  Gordon,  slowly.  "  I  am  afraid  she 
has  some  plot  laid  which  will  give  you 
trouble." 
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"  Very  likely,"  answered  the  Count. 
"  Thank  you  for  the  warning.  I  will  be  on 
the  watch." 

And  there  the  conversation  dropped. 
Gordon  felt  as  if  he  had  spoken  to  very 
little  effect ;  still  he  had  put  the  Count  on 
his  guard. 

Of  all  partings  (and  God  knows  they 
are  many  and  frequent  enough  in  every 
sphere  of  life),  none  can  be  compared,  for 
the  conflicting  emotions  which  it  arouses, 
with  the  departure  of  the  soldier — be  he 
son,  brother,  friend,  or  lover — for  the  scene 
of  action.  Pride  wars  with  love,  crushing 
back  the  agony.  We  dare  not  bid  him  stay, 
honour,  dearer  than  life  itself,  is  at  stake ; 
we  must  loosen  our  hold,  drive  back  our  tears, 
and,  smiling,  bid  him  "  God  speed."    Even 

vol.  in.  Q 
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though  visions  of  battle-fields,  the  cries  of 
the  dead  and  dying,  shall  haunt  us  for  many 
a  long  day  and  night,  while  we  are  waiting, 
waiting,  for  those  who  never  will  return  ! 
There  is  something  almost  sacred  in  such 
farewells.  Jeanne  felt  the  influence,  as 
she  stood  for  the  last  time,  her  hand  clasped 
in  Gordon  Elliot's. 

"  It  may  be  for  years,  it  may  be  for  ever  !" 
he  said,  trying  to  laugh  off  the  sadness 
creeping  over  them.  "  Jeanne,  I  wish  I 
left  you  stronger  and  happier." 

"  I  am  both  within  the  last  few  days," 
she  answered.  "  Your  visit  seems  to  have 
done  us  all  good ;  let  us  hope  the  effects 
will  continue." 

"An  outsider  often  sees  more  clearly 
than    those   most   deeply    interested,"   an- 
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swered  Gordon.  "  May  I  venture  to  give 
you  a  little  word  of  advice,  Jeanne,  as  I 
have  done  the  Count  ?" 

"  Most  certainly,"  she  answered,  smiling. 

Gordon  hesitated,  then  spoke  quickly — 

"  I  would  leave  the  Cottage,  and  break 
through  all  old  associations  for  awhile, 
Jeanne;  not  for  yourself,  or  for  him — I 
know  well  nothing  can  alter  that.  There 
are  feelings  which  neither  absence  nor  time 
can  kill,  however  much  they  may  be  kept 
under  restraint.  But  for  others,  I  fear 
much  there  are  passions  at  work  which  may 
breed  mischief.     Do  you  understand  me?" 

"Yes,  indeed,"  answered  Jeanne,  colour- 
ing, and  speaking  low;  "yet,  in  truth,  I 
have  done  my  best  to  prevent  even  the 
shadow  of  evil." 

Q2 
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"  I  know  it,"  said  Gordon,  "  and  there- 
fore it  is  that  I  advise  you  to  absent  yourself 
for  a  time.  You  have  tried  every  other 
means  ;  try  that  now." 

"  I  will,"  said  Jeanne,  firmly.  M  Thank 
you,  Gordon." 

"  Good-bye,  Jeanne." 

"  Good-bye,  Gordon." 

He  stooped  and  kissed  her,  and  so  they 
parted. 

Ten  days  later,  Madame  de  Lutz  received 
a  letter  of  farewell,  in  which  Gordon  wrote : 

"I  am  glad  to  have  been  once  more  at 
Lutz,  and  to  have  seen  you  all.  The  re- 
membrance of  those  last  few  days  will  ever 
remain  with  me  as  a  pleasant  ray  of  sun- 
light." 

A   very  different  letter  reached  Charles 
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de  Lutz  about  the  same  time ;  it  ran  thus : — 

"  Monsieur  le  Comte, 

"  It  is  not  often  I  trouble  you, 
for  I  know  full  well  that  all  I  say  and  do  is 
reprehensible  in  your  eyes ;  nevertheless,  I 
still  retain  sufficient  interest  in  you  and 
yours,  to  feel  indignant  when  I  see  you 
being  made  a  dupe  of.  The  subject  is 
scarcely  suited  to  a  letter,  therefore  if  you 
will  be  at  my  house  the  day  after  to-morrow, 
at  five  o'clock,  I  shall  be  happy  to  prove  to 
you  that  you  are  being  grossly  deceived  by 
one  in  whom  you  place  entire  confidence. 
I  have  the  honour  to  remain, 

"  Your  old  friend  and  well-wisher, 
11  Louise  de  la  Croix." 

Impatiently  the  Count  tossed  the  letter 
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on  one  side,  inwardly  determined  to  pay  no 
attention  to  it ;  but  the  same  evening,  after 
dinner,  Madame  de  la  Croix's  carriage  drove 
slowly  up  to  the  Chateau  de  Lutz,  and  the 
lady  presented  herself,  smiling  and  graceful 
as  ever. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Marietta,  she  addressed  herself  to 
the  Count,  saying,  carelessly, 

"  Shall  you  be  in  town  the  day  after  to- 
morrow, Count?" 

"  I  believe  so,  Madame,"  he  answered. 

"  Then  you  will  oblige  me  greatly  if  you 
will  drop  in  and  see  me  for  a  few  minutes. 
I  am  anxious  to  have  your  opinion  of  a  pic- 
ture my  husband  bought  some  time  back.  I 
believe  he  has  been  grossly  cheated.  May 
I  count  upon  you  ?" 
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He  could  scarcely  do  otherwise  than  ac- 
quiesce, and  so  the  matter  passed  off.  On  the 
appointed  day  and  hour,  Charles  de  Lutz  pre- 
sented himself  at  the  Marquise  de  la  Croix's, 
and  was  ushered  into  that  lady's  private 
apartment,  half  bedroom,  half  sitting-room, 
such  as  one  often  sees  in  France — a  perfect 
nest  of  elegance,  the  bed  being  little  less 
than  a  pile  of  lace  and  silk.  The  Marquise 
received  him  courteously,  but  somewhat 
coldly ;  and  after  the  first  common-places, 
having  seated  herself,  and  the  Count  having 
done  the  same,  she  said  seriously, 

"  I  have  undertaken  a  painful  and  un- 
grateful task,  one  for  the  disinterestedness 
of  which  I  shall  get  little  credit.  Never- 
theless it  is  not  the  first  time  I  have  sa- 
crificed   myself,    my  feelings,   my  interests 
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to  you ;  I  am   prepared  to    do  so  again." 

The  Count  bowed ;  he  was  at  a  loss  what 
to  say,  it  was  rather  a  difficult  position  for 
any  man  to  be  told  that  a  woman  had  sacri- 
ficed herself,  and  would  do  it  again,  unasked, 
in  his  behalf.     The  Marquise  continued — 

"  I  have  hesitated,  I  have  shrunk  from 
the  performance  of  the  duty  I  have  in  hand, 
but  sooner  or  later  I  knew  the  blow  must 
fall  upon  you,  and  so  I  thought  it  kinder  to 
inflict  it  myself." 

Once  more  she  paused,  and  the  Count  said 
quickly, 

"  Madame,  I  have  no  doubt  as  to  your 
kindly  intentions,  but  suspense  is  always 
painful ;  will  you  inform  me,  without  further 
delays  of  the  misfortune  which  has  befallen 
me  ?" 
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The  tones  of  his  voice  were  cold,  almost 
sarcastic  ;  the  Marquise  winced  under  them, 
and  for  a  moment  hesitated,  but  cotite  que 
coute  the  effort  must  be  made,  so  tak- 
ing up  a  small  packet  of  letters  lying 
in  front  of  her  on  the  mantelpiece,  she 
asked, 

"  Do  you  recognise  this  handwriting, 
Count  ?" 

Carelessly  Charles  de  Lutz  cast  his  eye 
upon  the  packet,  saying, 

"  Really,  I  cannot  say,  Marquise ;  it  is 
certainly  English  caligraphy  ;  but  then  all 
English  handwritings  resemble  one  another. 
I  should  be  sorry  to  take  my  oath  upon  any 
of  them." 

"Look  again,  Count,  this  one  ought  to  be 
familiar  to  you." 
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"  Possibly,"  he  answered  ;  "  but,  as  I  said 
before,  I  should  be  sorry  to  swear  to  it." 

"  Doubtless  you  would,"  answered  the 
Marquise  slowly.  "  Count,  these  are  letters 
from  your  cousin  Jeanne  de  Lutz  to  Gordon 
Elliot ;  love-letters — do  you  understand  ?  " 

"  And  in  your  hands,  Marquise  ?"  said  the 
Count,  smiling  incredulously. 

44  In  my  hands,  by  a  mere  chance,"  she 
answered.  "  They  were  found  in  a  secretary 
in  Gordon  Elliot's  room  after  his  departure. 
They  were  given  to  my  maid  by  one  of  your 
men-servants  who  is  courting  her,  and  she, 
judging  rightly  of  their  importance,  brought 
them  to  me.  Count,  will  you  examine  them 
for  yourself?" 

"  Nay,  Marquise,  I  do  not  consider  myself 
authorized  in  perusing  my   cousin's  corre- 
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spondence.  It  seems  to  me  that  she  herself, 
or  the  person  they  are  addressed  to,  ought 
alone  to  receive  your  present  communica- 
tion ;  to  me  it  can  be  of  no  importance. 
Mademoiselle  de  Lutz  is  perfectly  free,  and 
at  liberty  to  write  to  whomsoever  she 
pleases.  I  have  neither  the  right  nor  the 
desire  to  interfere  with  her  correspond- 
ence." 

"  And  you  mean  to  say,  Count,  that,  while 
she  professes  an  unalterable  affection  for 
you,  you  are  content  that  she  should  write 
to  and  receive  love-letters  from  another  ?  " 

"My  cousin  professes  nothing  for  me, 
Madame,  which  could  in  any  way  prevent 
her  receiving  homage  from  another  man." 

Madame  de  la  Croix  stood  abashed,  the 
ground  was  slipping  from  under  her  ;  but 
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once  more  she  rallied  to  the  charge,    and 
with  a  laugh  of  incredulity  said  : 

"You  imagine  you  can  deceive  me,  Count ; 
indeed  you  are  mistaken,  I  have  watched  you 
too  long,  and  know  your  game.  You  fear, 
by  showing  either  interest  or  anxiety  about 
the  letters,  to  compromise  Mademoiselle  de 
Lutz." 

"  It  is  rude  to  contradict  a  lady,"  answer- 
ed the  Count  carelessly.  "  If  that  idea  be 
agreeable  to  you,  there  is  no  reason  why 
you  should  not  give  yourself  the  satisfaction 
of  privately  entertaining  it.  I  say  privately, 
because  you  know,  Marquise,  for  public 
slander  there  is  such  a  thing  as  indictment 
for  libel." 

"  Thank  you,  Count,"  exclaimed  the  Mar- 
quise, rising  from  her  seat  with  a  gesture  of 
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passionate  anger  and  fiercely  flashing  eyes. 

"  Have  you  any  further  communications, 
Marquise  ?"  asked  the  Count. 

"  No,"  she  answered  shortly. 

44  Then  I  will  bid  you  good  evening, 
Madame,"  he  replied,  rising ;  and  bowing  low 
before  the  lady,  without  addressing  another 
word  to  her,  left  the  room. 

Not  often  did  Louise  de  la  Croix  give  full 
vent  to  her  feelings,  it  was  not  comme  il 
faut.  From  earliest  childhood  she  had  been 
taught  self-command  and  personal  restraint. 
But  now,  when  her  last  card  was  played,  and 
she  saw  that  the  game  was  lost,  the  bitter- 
ness, the  accumulated  annoyances  of  years 
gained  the  mastery.  When  she  saw  the  man 
whom  she  had  loved  so  vainly,  so  unreason- 
ingly,  leave  her   presence  disbelieving  and 
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despising  her,  the  woman  in  her  rose  stronger 
than  her  pride ;  she  laid  her  head  down 
amidst  the  cushions  of  her  sofa,  and  wept 
tears  of  unmitigated  bitterness.  What  would 
she  not  have  given  at  that  moment  to  feel 
herself  loved,  believed  in,  reverenced  as 
Jeanne  was  ?  A  sharp  ring  at  the  house-bell 
roused  her,  and  she  fled  into  her  dressing- 
room. 

When,  a  quarter  of  an  hour  later,  she  re- 
entered her  apartment  perfectly  composed, 
she  found  Marietta  impatiently  awaiting  her, 
and  who  exclaimed  eagerly  as  she  advanced 
to  meet  her,  "Well,  have  you  done  it? 
What  did  he  say  ?" 

" For  once  you  are  right,  arnica  mia"  an- 
swered the  Marquise,  coolly. 

"  How,  what  do  you  mean  ?"  exclaimed 
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Marietta,  not  giving  her  time  to  finish  her 
phrase. 

"  I  mean  that  he  will  not  so  much  as  listen 
to  an  insinuation  against  Mademoiselle  de 
Lutz." 

"What  did  he  say?"  asked  Marietta.  "  Did 
he  see  the  letters  ?" 

"  At  a  distance ;  he  would  not  even  touch 
them.  He  contented  himself  with  assuring  me 
that  it  was  no  business  of  his ;  that  his  cousin 
Jeanne  was  a  free  woman,  and  had  a  perfect 
right  to  correspond  with  whomsoever  she 
chose." 

"That  is  all!"  said  Marietta. 

"That  is  all,"  repeated  the  Marquise. 
"  Either  he  is  perfect  master  of  his  feelings, 
or  he  simply  disbelieves  the  tale,  I  cannot 
tell  which." 
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"  Could  he  have  detected  a  flaw  in  the 
handwriting,"  asked  Marietta,  anxiously. 

"  He  barely  looked  at  them,"  answered 
the  Marquise  ;  "  merely  remarked  that  all 
English  handwritings  resemble  one  another. 
No,  it  is  not  that." 

"  Then  he  loves  her  so  well  that  he  will 
believe  no  evil  of  her,"  said  Marietta,  sul- 
lenly. 

"  rbwsayit,not  /,"  answered  the  Marquise. 

"I  should  not  care,  I  should  not  care 
one  whit,  if  only  I  did  not  hate  her  so!" 
exclaimed  Marietta,  passionately. 

"  You  had  better  curb  your  feelings,"  said 
the  Marquise,  coolly;  "it  will  serve  no  pur- 
pose giving  vent  to  them." 

Marietta  vouchsafed  no  answer ;  never, 
perhaps,  had  her  brow  been  so  dark — never 
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had  her  full,  rich  lips  been  so  passionately 
hateful.  She  rose,  and,  holding  out  her 
hand  to  the  Marquise, 

"  I  must  be  going ;  it  is  late  already. 
Farewell !" 

"  Adieu,"  answered  the  Marquise.  "  If 
I  were  you  I  would  from  henceforth  cease 
to  trouble  myself  about  Jeanne  de  Lutz  ; 
after  all,  she  does  you  no  real  injury." 

"  You  think  not,"  said  Marietta,  mocking- 
ly. "I  tell  you  I  hate  her — is  not  that 
enough  ?"    And  therewith  she  left  the  room. 

The  Marquise  shrugged  her  shoulders, 
muttering, 

"  Let  them  manage  their  own  affairs ; 
from  henceforth  I  am  utterly  indifferent  to 
all  things." 

She  heard  the  Countess  de  Lutz's  carriage 

vol.  in.  R 
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drive  away,  but  still  she  sat  pondering  list- 
lessly, wearily,  until  her  maid  came  in  to 
dress  her  for  some  dinner-party.  The  wo- 
man was  surprised  at  her  mistress's  unusual 
indifference,  and  quiet  acquiescence  in  what- 
ever she  proposed ;  not  often  was  Madame 
de  la  Croix  so  easy  to  serve. 

Jeanne  de  Lutz  was  standing  at  the 
drawing-room  table,  turning  over  some 
newly-arrived  magazines,  while  she  was 
waiting  for  dinner  to  be  announced,  when 
her  cousin  entered.  He  had  just  arrived 
from  Amonville,  had  left  his  horse  at  the 
Chateau,  and,  finding  his  wife  had  not  re- 
turned, had  hurried  up  on  foot  to  the  Cot- 
tage. 

"  Jeanne,  are  you  alone  ?"  he  said,  hastily 
taking  her  hand. 
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"  Yes,"  she  answered  ;  "  mamma  came 
in  late,  and  has  not  quite  finished  dressing. 
Why  do  you  ask — is  anything  the  mat- 
ter ?" 

"  No,"  he  answered  ;  "  an  absurdity,  no- 
thing more.  I  only  wished  to  warn  you. 
Have  you  any  letters  from  Gordon,  or  do 
you  suppose  he  has  any  of  yours  thrown 
about  ?" 

"  Most  certainly  not,"  answered  Jeanne. 
"  I  do  not  believe  I  have  written  to  Gordon 
half  a  dozen  times  in  ray  life,  and  all  the 
world  is  welcome  to  read  our  correspond- 
ence.    Why  do  you  ask  ?" 

"  Because  the  Marquise  de  la  Croix  has 
a  packet  of  love-letters,  said  to  be  from  you 
and  Gordon,  and  found  in  his  secretary  after 
he  left." 

r  2 
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"  They  most  certainly  are  not  mine," 
said  Jeanne.  "  Did  you  look  at  them, 
Charles?" 

"  No,  I  would  not ;  she  was  watching  me, 
ready  to  construe  every  action  according  to 
her  own  imagination.  I  was  pretty  certain 
it  was  a  ruse  ?" 

"  What  for  ?"  asked  Jeanne,  opening  her 
eyes  with  astonishment. 

"  No  matter,  dear ;  it  cannot  hurt  either 
you  or  me.  Good-bye.  I  must  hurry  home. 
I  do  not  care  for  Marietta  to  know  I  have 
been  here  this  evening." 

"  But,  Charles,  what  are  those  letters? — 
it  is  not  pleasant  to  think  of  such  produc- 
tions, supposing  they  bear  my  name,  fall- 
ing into  everyone's  hands." 

"  They   are   not  yours,  Jeanne.     I  think 
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their  work  was  done  and  ended  this  after- 
noon. I  do  not  believe  we  shall  ever  hear 
of  their  existence  again." 

"Ah  me!  Why  cannot  they  leave  me 
alone  !"  almost  groaned  Jeanne.  Then  she 
added,  "  Charles,  I  have  persuaded  mamma 
to  spend  the  Winter  at  Florence.  I  am 
stronger,  and  I  feel  I  need  change.  I  think 
we  shall  leave  the  Cottage  in  the  course  of 
next  month,  travel  quietly  from  place  to 
place  during  the  Summer  months,  and  so 
give  ourselves  plenty  of  time  to  settle  com- 
fortably for  the  Winter." 

A  momentary  struggle,  a  sort  of  agony, 
convulsed  the  Count's  face,  then  he  an- 
swered, 

"I  think  you  are  right,  Jeanne  ;  things 
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cannot  go  on  as  they  are  at  present.  Good- 
bye, and  God  bless  you  !"  And  he  turned 
away. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

A  BOUT  four  o'clock  one  hot  afternoon, 
a  fortnight  after  the  events  related  in 
our  last  chapter,  the  young  Countess  de 
Lutz  might  have  been  seen  strolling  leisure- 
ly up  towards  the  Cottage.  It  was  very 
warm,  and  a  lace  covering,  half  shawl,  half 
veil,  enveloped  Marietta's  entire  figure  ;  her 
face  looked  strangely  colourless  beneath  the 
dark  folds,  and  her  eyes  seemed  to  stare 
fixedly  before  her. 

Some  little  way  in  front  of  her,  on  the 
same  road,  a  peasant  woman  was  driving 
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three  or  four  asses  (the  curves  in  the  path 
prevented  her  seeing  the  Countess  behind 
her).  She  moved  lazily  along,  allowing 
the  animals  ever  and  anon  to  munch  a  blade 
of  grass,  or  pull  the  green  branches  out  of 
the  neighbouring  hedge.  She  held  a  long 
switch  in  her  hand,  and,  more  from  habit 
than  impatience,  struck  the  animal  nearest 
to  her  from  time  to  time,  with  the  exclama- 
tion, "Allons,  marche!" 

She  was  a  common  type  of  the  peasantry 
of  the  country.  Her  face  was  brown  and 
hard  from  exposure,  her  short,  coloured 
petticoats  coarse  and  ungraceful,  and  her 
feet  shod  in  heavy  wooden  sabots.  The 
only  piece  of  coquetry  visible  in  her  toilette 
Avas  the  snowy  cap,  over  which  a  many- 
coloured   handkerchief  was   care  full  v  tied. 
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Furtively,  at  a  distance,  the  young  Coun- 
tess de  Lutz  followed  this  group,  until  she 
saw  it  pass  the  Cottage-gates,  and  halt  be- 
neath the  windows  of  Jeanne's  boudoir. 
Then,  crouching  behind  a  tree,  she  watched. 

"  Mam'selle  Jeanne  !  '  called  out  the 
peasant  woman.  No  answer  came.  Made- 
leine seated  herself  composedly  on  a  garden 
bench,  and  soon  the  gen  tie  swaying  backwards 
and  forwards  of  her  body  testified  to  an 
evening  siesta.  Ten  minutes  misrht  thus  have 
elapsed,  with  nothing  to  break  the  silence, 
save  the  trampling  of  the  asses'  feet  on  the 
gravel-walk,  and  the  distant  cooing  of  the 
pigeons  in  the  dove-cot. 

With  a  start,  the  woman  awoke,  and 
rising,  this  time  struck  the  closed  windows 
with  her  switch,  calling,  louder  than  on  the 
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previous  occasion,  "  Mam'selle  Jeanne,  etes- 
vous  la  ?" 

The  window  was  slowly  opened,  and  a 
servant's  head  appeared. 

"  Ah,  it  is  you,  Madeleine,"  she  said. 
"Well,  Mademoiselle  Jeanne  is  out.  Ma- 
dame, seeing  how  fine  the  day  was,  ordered 
the  carriage,  and  took  her  into  Amonville  ; 
they  won't  be  back  for  another  hour.  Give 
me  your  bowl  of  milk  ;  it  can  be  warmed 
for  her." 

Madeleine  took  the  white  china  bowl 
from  the  maid's  hands,  filled  it  with  the 
white,  foaming  milk,  and  gave  it  back.  As 
she  did  so,  she  said,  anxiously, 

"  Well,  and  how  is  the  Mam'selle  ?" 

"  They  say  she  is  better,"  answered  the 
maid ;  "  myself,    I  cannot  see  much  differ- 
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ence.  I  do  not  believe  she  will  ever  be 
better  in  this  world  ;  she  frets  by  half  too 
much  1" 

"Frets!"  said  the  woman;  "what  can 
she  have  to  fret  about  ?" 

"  Ah,  that  is  just  like  you,"  answered  the 
maid.  "  You  think  as  long  as  one  can 
make  the  pot  boil,  there  is  an  end  of 
trouble.     Much  you  know  about  it  I" 

"Yes,  but  Mam'selle  Jeanne,  so  pretty 
and  so  good,  what  can  trouble  her  ?" 

"  Why,  you  know,  she  ought  to  have 
married  the  Count,  and  he  went  and  took 
that  Italian  woman  instead  ;  and  a  nice  life 
she  leads  him.  You  think  it  is  a  pleasant 
sight  under  our  young  lady's  very  eyes." 

"  Ah,  yes,  I  understand,"  said  Madeleine, 
sagely.     "  They  say,  down  there,"  and  she 
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pointed  in  the  direction  of  the  Chateau, 
"  that  the  Countess  has  an  awful  temper ; 
that  she  minds  no  one  but  that  'ere  Mar- 
quise." 

"  And  to  think,  with  all  the  airs  she  gives 
herself,  that  she  was  just  a  nobody !"  said 
the  maid.  "A  peasant  woman's  daughter; 
no  better  than  your  Margot !" 

"  Est-il  possible?  Who  told  you  that?" 
exclaimed  Madeleine,  placing  her  arms 
akimbo,  and  opening  her  eyes  wide  with 
astonishment. 

"  Who  told  me  ?"  answered  the  maid, 
tossing  her  head.  "  Why,  Madame  de  la 
Croix's  head  man,  of  course." 

"  Ah,  I  see,"  said  Madeleine ;  "  il  vous 
fait  la  cour,  riest-ce  pas?"  And  she  grinned 
from  ear  to  ear. 
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"  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter 
in  hand,"  answered  the  girl,  by  no  means 
displeased  at  the  insinuation.  "  He  told  me 
it,  and  he  knows  what  he  says,  if  any  man 
does." 

"  En  tout  cas,  elle  est  didblement  belle  la  Cam- 
tesse"  said  Madeleine,  preparing  to  drive  her 
asses  home. 

"  Yes,  too  beautiful,"  said  the  maid  ;  "  she 
bewitched  the  Count,  and  I  shall  be  greatly 
surprised  if  she  is  not  up  to  mischief  one 
day." 

With  this  philosophical  remark  she 
closed  the  window,  and  left  Madeleine  to 
retrace  her  steps  to  the  village. 

Once  more  silence  and  solitude  fell  upon 
the  Cottage  ;  then  slowly  Marietta  emerged 
from  her  hiding-place,  and  looked  cautious- 
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ly,  furtively  around.  The  sun  was  blazing 
full  upon  the  Cottage,  and  all  the  windows 
were  hermetically  closed,  to  prevent  the 
heat  entering  the  apartments.  With  noise- 
less, rapid  steps,  the  Countess  crossed  the 
lawn,  ascended  the  perron  leading  to  the 
drawing-room,  slipped  her  hand  into  the 
slight  space  between  the  shutters,  pulled 
them  open,  entered,  and  passed  from  them 
into  the  boudoir. 

Anxiously  she  looked  around.  A  death- 
like silence  reigned  everywhere.  The  whole 
apartment  was  empty  ;  the  servants  were  all 
at  their  different  occupations  in  the  other 
wing  of  the  house.  On  a  little  table  beside 
Jeanne's  sofa  stood  the  bowl  of  milk.  Tn  a 
minute  Marietta  was  stooping  over  it,  staring 
fixedly  into  the  opaque  liquid.    The  expres- 
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sion  of  her  face  never  varied,  until  she  drew 
forth  from  her  pocket  a  tiny  phial,  removed 
with  steady  hand  the  stopper,  and  held  it 
over  the  bowl.  Then,  for  the  first  time,  she 
hesitated,  her  hand  trembled,  and  she  drew 
back. 

"  Bah,"  she  muttered,  recovering  herself 
and  speaking  in  Italian,  "  she  is  more  than 
half  dead  already;  she  cannot  live  long;  it  is 
a  kindness!"  and  once  again  she  held  the  phial 
suspended  over  the  bowl.  "  One,  two,  three, 
four,  five,  six !"  she  counted  the  white  drops 
as  they  fell,  slowly,  carefully.  "That  will 
do,"  she  muttered,  staying  her  hand ;  "  she 
does  not  need  much ;"  and  replacing  the 
stopper,  she  once  more  hid  the  phial,  and 
with  hurried  steps,  never  looking  behind 
her,    returned    the    way    she   had    come; 
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through  the  stillness  of  that  glorious 
summer  day,  with  nothing  to  startle  or 
alarm  her,  save  now  and  then  the  twitter  of 
a  bird  roused  from  its  siesta.  Nature  lay  rest- 
ing in  peace  and  perfect  beauty,  unconscious 
that  sin  was  gliding  through  her  midst. 

Slowly,  as  if  he  were  tired,  with  dusty 
boots  and  holding  his  wide  awake  in  his 
hand,  the  Count  de  Lutz  crossed  the  Cottage 
lawn.  The  gardener  was  just  beginning  to 
water  the  flower-beds  ;  he  touched  his  cap  to 
the  Count,  who,  nodding  kindly,  stopped  be- 
side him  saying, 

"  Are  the  ladies  in,  Francis  ?" 

"  Mais  non  /"  answered  the  man,  "  does 
not  Monsieur  know  that  they  drove  over  to 
Amonville  this  morning  ?" 

"  Ah,"  said  the  Count,  "  I  had  forgotten." 
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And  looking  at  his  watch,  he  continued, 
;'  Half-past  five  they  must  be  home  to  dinner. 
I  may  as  well  wait ;"  and  so  he  entered  by 
the  drawing  room  window,  and  passed,  as  his 
wife  had  done  scarcely  an  hour  before,  into 
Jeanne's  boudoir.  Nothing  was  changed, 
save  that  the  windows  had  been  thrown 
open,  to  let  in  the  evening  breeze,  which 
was  just  rising,  bearing  with  it  the  perfume 
of  the  freshly-watered  flowers.  The  room 
looked  cool  and  pleasant,  and  Charles  de 
Lutz  paused  for  a  moment  on  the  threshold. 
A  sigh  as  of  regret  escaped  his  lips,  which  he 
did  not  even  attempt  to  repress  ;  then  throw- 
ing himself  into  an  arm-chair,  he  mechanic- 
ally took  up  a  monthly  magazine  and  began 
reading.  Suddenly  he  rose,  laid  the  book 
on  one  side,  and  going  to  the  bell-rope,  was 
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about  to  ring,  when  his  eye  fell  on  Jeanne's 
untouched  bowl  of  milk. 

"  That  will  do  just  as  well,"  he  said  ;  "  it 
is  too  late  for  her  to  drink  it  now,"  and  he 
emptied  it  at  a  draught.  Then  he  quietly 
resumed  his  reading. 

Scarcely  an  hour  later,  Jeanne,  accompani- 
ed by  her  mother,  entered  her  room.  She  had 
scarcely  advanced  ten  steps,  when  a  cry  of 
horror  parted  her  lips,  and  she  stood  trans- 
fixed. Her  mother  pushed  passed  her, but  the 
same  cry  of  horror  escaped  her  also.  Charles 
de  Lutz  was  lying  back  in  the  arm-chair 
more  livid  than  death  itself,  with  half  dis- 
torted features,  and  the  perspiration  pearling 
down  his  face.  In  his  death  agony  he  had 
torn  open  his  shirt,  and  the  whole  bust  was 
bared  to  view.     He  was  not  perfectly  sense- 
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less  now ;  he  knew  when  his  aunt  and  cousin 
called  to  him,  threw  up  his  arms,  and  held 
out  his  hands  as  if  to  ward  them  off.  In  a 
second  Jeanne  had  recovered  herself,  and 
was  beside  him  calm  and  collected,  with  a 
handkerchief  wiping  away  the  foam  oozing 
from  between  his  tightly-clenched  teeth. 

"  Ring  the  bell,  mamma,"  she  said  ;  "  send 
down  to  the  Chateau  for  Louis,  and  to  the 
village  for  Monsieur  Aubert." 

Madame  de  Lutz  obeyed  ;  and  then,  aided 
by  her  own  tremulous,  astonished  servants, 
she  succeeded  in  laying  the  Count  upon  a 
bed  in  the  adjoining  room.  There  was  no 
time  for  questioning,  hardly  for  thought ; 
only  one  wild  effort  to  alleviate  the  terrible 
suffering  before  them.  No  syllable  passed 
the  Count's  lips ;  only  once  or  twice,  in  the 
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midst  of  his  agony,  a  look  of  inexpressible 
relief  settled  on  his  face  as  his  eye  rested  on 
Jeanne. 

M.  Aubert,  the  village  doctor,  who  had 
known  both  Charles  and  Jeanne  de  Lutz 
from  their  earliest  childhood,  was  the  first 
to  arrive  ;  and  without  ceremony,  putting 
both  Madame  and  Jeanne  on  one  side,  he 
stooped  over  the  Count.  Suddenly  he  raised 
himself;  with  a  face  almost  as  white  as  his 
patient's  he  turned  sharply  upon  Madame 
and  her  daughter. 

"  What  has  he  taken  ? — where  has  be 
been?"  he  exclaimed. 

"  I  do  not  know.  I  cannot  tell,"  said 
Madame.  On  our  return  from  Amonville,  we 
found  him  lying  thus,  in  Jeanne's  boudoir." 

Once  more  Monsieur  Aubert  stooped  over 
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the  Count,  and  whispered  a  word  in  his  ear. 

" Non,  non"  said  the  Count,  summoning 
up  his  strength  to  speak.  He  struggled  to 
say  more,  but  failed. 

"  Then  another  has !"  exclaimed  the  doc- 
tor; but  either  Charles  de  Lutz  did  not 
hear,  or  did  not  understand, — he  fell  back, 
stiffened  in  convulsions. 

"  Madame,  you  must  go,"  said  the  doc- 
tor, pointing  to  the  door;  "it is  a  matter  of 
life  and  death  !  God  help  us  !  Send  his 
man  Louis  at  once  !" 

Madame  was  preparing  silently  to  obey, 
when  the  door  was  thrown  open,  and  a  wo- 
man, uttering  a  terrible  cry,  threw  herself 
on  the  bed  beside  the  Count. 

"  Marietta !"  said  the  Count,  opening  his 
half-closed  eyelids.     It  seemed  as  if  death 
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were  already  closing  round  him.  The 
young  Countess  did  not  answer  her  hus- 
band's call,  but  turning  her  white,  terrified 
face  towards  the  doctor,  said,  imperiously, 

"  Save  him — you  must  save  him  !" 

"  Madame  la  Comtesse,  I  am  doing,  and 
have  done,  all  I  can,"  said  old  Monsieur 
Aubert,  sternly. 

"  He  will  not,  he  cannot  die !  Tell  me 
he  will  not !"  she  exclaimed. 

"  Madame,  I  dare  not !  I  can  but  do  my 
best." 

"  Marietta !"  said  once  more  the  Count's 
feeble  voice.  She  turned  and  stooped  over 
him,  trembling  like  an  aspen  leaf  from  head 
to  foot,  her  large  eyes  wide  open,  filled  with 
terror.  Steadily,  as  if  he  had  gathered  into 
a  nucleus  all  that  remained  to  him  of  life, 
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Charles  de  Lutz  looked  into  his  wife's  face. 
She  could  not  bear  it.  Tossing  her  arms 
on  high,  she  uttered  a  terrible  cry,  and  cow- 
ered down  beside  his  bed,  gnawing  the 
sheets  in  her  agony. 

Those  nearest  sought  to  raise  her,  and 
carry  her  out  of  the  room,  but,  like  a  spectre, 
Charles  de  Lutz  rose  in  his  bed. 

"  Leave  her  and  me  alone,"  he  said  ;  and 
one  by  one  the  occupants  of  the  room  glided 
out — all  save  Monsieur  Aubert,  who,  disre- 
garding the  order,  leant  sternly  and  silently 
against  the  wall,  just  behind  the  bed.  As 
the  door  closed,  the  Count  once  more 
spoke. 

"  Now,  Marietta !"  was  all  he  said. 

"  Spare  me — spare  me !"  she  exclaimed, 
crouching  lower  on  the  ground. 
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"Speak — I  will  have  it  so!"  said  the 
Count,  sternly. 

"  I  did  it — yes,  I  did  it !"  she  exclaimed, 
in  Italian.  "What  would  you  have?  I 
hated  her  so !  We  both  hated  her  so,  the 
Marquise  and  I  !  For  ten  days  I  have 
watched  my  opportunity  from  early  morn- 
ing until  late  at  night.  To-day  I  saw  her 
drive  over  to  Araonville.  I  followed  the 
woman  with  the  asses,  for  I  knew  Jeanne 
would  drink  her  milk  when  she  came  home. 
No  one  was  there,  and  I  did  the  deed.  How 
could  I  tell  you  would  haunt  the  place,  even 
in  her  absence  ;  and  I  hated  her  so  !  People 
said  that  she  was  dying,  and  still  she  went 
on  living  a  sickly,  weary  life  !  What  good 
was  she  to  any  one  ?  And  to  me  she  was 
an  eyesore." 
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The  Count  held  up  his  hand  feebly,  de- 
precatingly, 

"  Never,  willingly,  has  Jeanne  injured  you 
in  word  or  deed,  Marietta." 

"  I  know  it ;  I  would  she  had  done  so  ! 
Had  she  been  your  mistress — if  I  could  have 
pointed  at  her  with  the  finger  of  scorn — if  I 
could  have  despised  her,  I  think  I  should 
have  been  satisfied." 

"Marietta,  Marietta,  your  undisciplined 
heart,  your  wild  passions,  have  both  won 
and  lost  me.  No  matter,  we  have  both 
sinned,  one  against  the  other.  It  is  well  I 
shall  pay  the  double  debt.  God  pardon  us 
both !"  And  he  fell  back  gasping  on  the 
pillows. 

"  But  you  will  not ;  you  cannot  die ! 
The  dose  was  so  small.      Only  for  her ! — 
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only  for  her !  '  almost  shrieked  Marietta. 
The  Count  shuddered,  answering  feebly, 
"  I  shall  die,  Marietta,  whether  the  dose 
were  great  or  small,  because  I  do  not  care 
to  live.  What  can  we  two  henceforth  have 
in  common  with  each  other  ?"  He  paused  ; 
then  hurriedly,  as  if  he  felt  his  moments 
were  counted,  he  continued,  "  When  I  am 
dead,  you  will  go  back  to  Italy,  and  never 
again  cross  either  my  aunt's  or  Jeanne's 
path  in  life ;  such  is  my  will.  On  those  con- 
ditions you  will  be  screened  and  provided 
for.  My  honour,  and  the  honour  of  my 
house,  demand  it.  Farewell,  Marietta  !  • 
Now  go — go  quickly,  and  send  Monsieur 
Aubert  to  me.    Alone,  mind,  alone." 

Marietta  rose  from  her  knees,  her  features 
rigid,  her  eyes  staring  vacantly  before  her. 
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She  gathered  the  folds  of  her  veil  around 
her,  in  such  a  fashion  as  to  hide  her  face 
from  view,  and  then  slowly  she  turned  to 
go.  Having  reached  the  door,  she  looked 
back  at  her  husband,  as  he  lay  moaning  in 
his  death-agony. 

"  I  did  it — yes,  I  did  it  I"  she  muttered, 
between  her  teeth,  and,  opening  the  door, 
she  would  have  rushed  wildly  forth,  had 
not  Monsieur  Aubert  barred  her  way. 

"  Countess,  whither  are  you  going  ?"  he 
asked,  sternly. 

She  looked  steadily  at  him,  laid  her  hand 
confidingly  upon  his  arm,  saying,  in  a  low 
voice  : — 

"  He  won't — he  can't  die,  doctor,  will 
he?"  Then,  before  he  could  answer,  her 
eye    fell    upon   Jeanne,    who   was  coming 
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hastily  across  the  hall.  "  For  her,  only  for 
her!"  she  shouted.  "  Whv  could  she  not 
drink  it  ?  Did  he  love  her  so  that  he  must 
needs  die  for  her  ?" 

And,  throwing  off  the  doctor's  restraining 
hand,  she  dashed  passed  him  out  of  the 
house,  across  the  lawn,  in  the  direction 
of  the  Chateau. 

•'  Follow  her,  do  not  leave  her  alone !" 
said  M.  Aubert,  turning  a  dark  anxious  face 
to  Jeanne  ;  "  she  is  mad.  I  must  go  back  to 
the  Count.  Take  care,  Jeanne,  or  worse  will 
happen  yet.  Send  Louis  to  me  as  soon  as 
you  can." 

And  he  re-entered  the  Count's  room, 
closing  the  door  behind  him  ;  and  Jeanne 
stood  alone,  alone  with  a  terrible  fear,  grow- 
ing every  second  into  a  still  more  terrible 
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certainty.  The  doctor's  and  Marietta's  last 
words  both  ringing  in  her  ears,  what  was  she 
to  do — what  could  she  do  ?  For  a  second  she 
buried  her  face  in  her  hands,  and  if  ever 
Jeanne  prayed,  she  did  so  then.  "  My  God, 
help  and  guide  me!"  Lifting  her  white 
agitated  face,  she  saw  Louis  standing  before 
her. 

"Louis,"  she  said  quickly,  "M.  Aubert 
asks  for  you ;  but  the  Countess  has  fled  out 
of  your  master's  room  half  mad  with  grief; 
she  must  be  followed  and  brought  back.  I 
cannot  go,  and  dare  not  trust  others.  Do  you 
hurry  after  her,  see  her  in  safe  hands,  and 
come  back  as  speedily  as  you  can.  In  the 
meantime,  I  will  keep  watch  at  this  door. 
Go,  Louis — go,  as  you  love  your  master." 

The  man  needed  no  second  bidding,  and 
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Jeanne  took  up  her  watch  outside  her 
cousin's  door.  Strange  rumours  were  be- 
ginning to  circulate  amongst  the  servants, 
and  Jeanne  became  conscious  of  half  fright- 
ened  looks,  a  continuous  flitting  to  and  fro, 
a  hanging  about  the  hall.  She  felt  that  this 
must  not  be  ;  so,  going  into  the  midst  of  them, 
she  spoke  firmly  : 

"My  friends,  a  great  trouble  is  over- 
shadowing us  ;  I  scarcely  know  what  it  is,  but 
this  I  do  know,  that  neglect  on  your  part  can 
only  make  it  harder  for  us  to  bear.  Go 
each  of  you  about  your  daily  work  ;  when 
your  services  are  needed,  we  know  that  we 
can  trust  you  each  and  all,  and  will  not  fail 
to  call  upon  you  for  help." 

Loved  and  trusted  as  Jeanne  was,  her 
words  had  the  desired  effect,  and  the  house- 
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hold  rapidly  dispersed,  while  Jeanne  once 
more  resumed  her  lonely  post.  A  few- 
minutes  later,  Madame  appeared,  and  with 
her  a  physician  who  had  just  arrived  from 
Amonville. 

"  My  daughter,  go  to  your  own  room  ;  M. 
Laurent  has  come  to  consult  with  M. 
Aubert." 

"  Mamma,"  said  Jeanne  calmly,  "  M.  Au- 
bert bade  me  stay  here,  to  see  that  no  one 
disturbed  him." 

"  But  M.  Laurent,  my  child  !" 

"Mamma,  I  cannot  help  it,"  exclaimed 
Jeanne,  in  a  tone  of  agony. 

At  that  moment  Monsieur  Aubert  ap- 
peared. 

"  Is  not  Louis  here  yet  ?"  he  asked  ;  but 
his  eye  fell  on  his  colleague  ;  he  hesitated  for 
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a  moment,  then  holding  out  his  hand  said, 
"  I  am  glad  it  is  you,  Laurent.  Madame," 
he  continued  hastily,  "  I  should  have  refused 
to  act  with  any  other  man  ;  but  Monsieur 
Laurent  is  a  friend  of  the  family,  I  think  we 
can  trust  him.  Will  you  send  this  note 
down  to  my  house  at  once,  and  let  the 
bearer  wait  for  the  answer  ;  and  mind  no  one 
disturbs  us ;  your  nephew's  life  hangs  on  a 
thread.  Now,  doctor  ;"  and  he  held  the  door 
open  for  his  colleague  to  enter,  closing  it 
instantly  ;  and  Madame  and  Jeanne  heard 
the  bolts  drawn. 

M.  Aubert's  note  was  despatched  imme- 
diately ;  and  then  Madame,  taking  Jeanne's 
hand,  said,  "  Come  away,  my  child  ;  we  can 
do  no  good — he  is  in  God's  hands."  And 
she  led  her  into  the  boudoir. 
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The  girl  shuddered  from  head  to  foot  as 
she  entered,  and  her  eye  seemed  to  search 
for  the  cause  of  so  much  misery ;  but  all 
traces  of  disorder  had  been  removed,  even 
to  the  empty  bowl.  The  subdued  voice 
of  the  physicians,  the  patient's  plaint,  could 
be  distinctly  heard  by  those  two  anxious 
women. 

"  Mamma,"  said  Jeanne,  suddenly,  "  if 
Louis  does  not  return  soon  with  news  of 
Marietta,  I  shall  myself  go  down  to  the 
Chateau." 

"  Wait  a  little  longer,  Jeanne,"  answered 
her  mother,  rising  from  her  seat,  and  walk- 
ing nervously  up  and  down  the  room  ;  while 
Jeanne  stood  at  the  window,  gazing  anxi- 
ously in  the  direction  of  the  Chateau. 

The  Summer  day  had  waned ;  the  sun  was 

vol  in.  T 
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sinking,  red  and  glowing,  behind  the  woods 
of  Lutz,  promising  a  glorious  morrow. 

How  long  they  had  remained  thus  wait- 
ing, Jeanne  and  her  mother  never  knew. 
The  room  was  almost  dark  when  they  both 
became  suddenly  aware  that  Louis  was 
standing  before  them. 

*'  Madame  est  servie"  he  announced. 

The  common  words  fell  strangely  upon 
their  ears — they  almost  started. 

"  It  is  late,"  continued  the  man,  with  the 
familiarity  of  an  old  servant;  "mademoiselle 
must  take  something." 

"  Louis  is  right.  Come,  Jeanne,"  said 
Madame. 

"  And  the  Comtesse — where  is  she  ?"  ask- 
ed Jeanne,  eagerly. 

"  Jacqueline  is  looking  after  Madame  la 
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Comtesse,"  answered  the  man,  respectfully. 

As  he  opened  the  door  for  them  to  pass, 
Jeanne  paused,  and,  looking  at  him,  said, 

"  Why  are  you  not  with  your  master, 
Louis  ?" 

"M.  Aubert  would  not  give  me  admit- 
tance when  I  returned,"  he  answered.  "  He 
bade  me  tell  you  all  was  going  well,  and 
ordered  me  to  remain  at  hand  in  case  of  an 
emergency." 

As  he  finished  speaking,  they  entered  the 
dining-room.  Jeanne  involuntarily  shaded 
her  eyes  with  her  hand;  the  full-lighted  room, 
the  table,  laid  as  usual  with  snowy  damask, 
and  bright  glass  and  silver,  dazzled  her  pain- 
fully. The  ordinary  things  of  life  seem  so 
strangely   out  of  place  at  moments  such  as 

these ! 

T  2 
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Louis  alone  served  them,  in  perfect  si- 
lence, placing  the  dishes  before  them,  and, 
by  his  calm  persistency,  almost  forcing  them 
to  eat  and  drink.  The  meal  was  half  over, 
when  M.  Aubert's  voice  was  heard  calling 
"Louis."  The  two  ladies  rose  instinctively,  but 
the  man  placed  himself  before  them  saying, 
respectfully, 

"  Madame,  allow  me  to  go  first."  And 
he  hastened  away. 

"  It  is  your  turn  now,  Louis,"  said  the 
doctor,  coming  to  meet  him.  "  Laurent  is 
in  there,  and  will  explain  what  you  must 
do.  Go !"  And  he  held  the  Count's  door 
open. 

But  Louis  hesitated,  and  whispered  some- 
thing in  the  doctor's  ear. 

"You  did  not  see  her  safe?"  said  the  latter. 
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"  I  could  not ;  I  knew  I  was  wanted 
here." 

"  Very  well,  I  will  go  directly.  Do  the 
ladies  know  ?"  asked  Monsieur  Aubert. 

"  No  ;  I  saw  no  use  in  telling  them.  I 
simply  said  she  was  in  Jacqueline's  care." 

"  Good.  Now,  Louis,  mind,"  and  the 
doctor  spoke  impressively,  "  no  one  but 
yourself  is  to  approach  your  master.  Under- 
stand ?" 

The  man  bowed  and  disappeared. 

"  Now,  Mademoiselle  Jeanne,"  said  the 
doctor,  advancing  to  meet  her,  and  taking 
her  hand  kindly  in  both  of  his,  "  do  not  look 
so  scared — a  sunstroke  is,  after  all,  a  nasty 
thing,  but  it  might  be  worse.  You  have 
been  dining — that  is  well ;  help  me  to  do  the 
same,  for  1  must  run  down  into  the  village, 
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as  quickly  as  my   old   legs   will   carry  me, 
and  I  must  speak  to  your  mother." 

Going  to  the  table,  he  poured  out  a  glass 
of  wine,  and  drank  it;  then  carefully  turning 
the  keys  in  the  two  doors  leading  into  the 
drawing-room,  he  re-seated  himself,  saying 
quietly,  "Now  we  must  all  three  under- 
stand each  other.  Monsieur  Laurent  and  I 
are  both  agreed,  Madame,  that  the  Count  is 
suffering  from  the  effects  of  a  severe  sun- 
stroke. He  imprudently  went  to  and  from 
the  Gue  Farm  on  foot,  in  the  heat  of  the  day; 
an  act  of  madness.  With  care,  I  hope  we 
may  yet  save  him,  but  the  case  is  a  ticklish 


one. 


The  doctor  paused,  and  helping  himself 
from  a  dish  which  stood  before  him,  he  de- 
voted himself  assiduously  for  a  few  minutes 
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to  the  use  of  his  knife  and  fork,  until  Ma- 
dame de  Lutz  said, 

"  Doctor,  that  is  the  story  for  the  world, 
but  not  for  us." 

"  Accept  the  same,"  he  answered  shortly. 

"  I  cannot,"  she  replied. 

"  Madame,  at  present  I  can  give  you  no 
other.  There  are  cases  where  silence  and 
discretion  are  worth  any  price.  Instead  of 
trying  to  solve  a  mystery,  be  content  to  ig- 
nore it,  until  you  cannot  do  otherwise."  So 
saying,  he  rose  and  left  the  room. 

"Mamma,"  said  Jeanne,  "  I  think  there 
is  a  curse  upon  us." 

"  Jeanne,  you  have  no  right  to  say  so," 
exclaimed  her  mother. 

"  Mamma,"  said  the  girl,  throwing  herself 
down  on  the  ground  beside  her  mother,  and 
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burying  her  face  in  her  lap,  "  it  is  my  secret 
sin  finding  me  out.  Have  I  not  loved  him 
all  my  life  ?  Do  I  not  love  him  still  ? 
Have  I  ever  sought  to  check  the  feeling, 
though  I  knew  he  called  another  woman 
wife  ?  Have  I  not  sinned  ?  How  do  we 
know  where  sin  begins  or  ends  ?  And  now 
he  is  dying  for  me — for  me  who  care  so  little 
to  live  !     God  pardon  me  !" 

u  God  pardon  us  /"  said  Madame,  bowing 
her  head  reverently.  "  We  have  all  erred 
more  or  less.  Pray,  Jeanne,  pray  that  God 
will  deliver  us  from  evil." 

"  I  cannot,  mother,  I  cannot ;  my  heart  is 
like  ice.  It  is  not  over  yet ;  I  feel  it  is 
not.     Something  worse  has  yet  to  come." 

Even  as  she  spoke,  there  were  sounds  of 
men's  voices  outside. 
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"  Jeanne,  I  insist  on  your  going  to  your 
own  room,"  said  Madame.  Hastily  rising,  and 
forcing  Jeanne  to  do  the  same,  she  hurried 
her  along  a  back  passage  to  her  own  apart- 
ment ;  and  giving  her  in  charge  to  her  maid, 
left  her,  while  she  hastily  retraced  her  steps, 
determined,  if  possible,  to  obtain  access  to  her 
nephew.  In  the  hall,  she  found  herself  face 
to  face  with  M.  Aubert,  the  steward  of  the 
Chateau,  and  some  peasants  in  blue  blouses. 
The  latter,  notwithstanding  the  doctor's  efforts 
to  keep  them  out,  pushed  their  way  into  the 
hall. 

"  What  is  it  ? — what  is  the  matter  ?"  said 
Madame  faintly. 

"Madame,"  answered  Monsieur  Aubert, 
speaking  in  a  thick  voice,  "  I  know  you  do 
not  lack  courage  ;  summon  up  all  you  have 
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and  come  down  with   me  to  the  Chateau. 
Your  presence  is  needed  ;  the  tragedy  down 
yonder   is    more  terrible    than  the  one  up 
here,"  and  he  whispered  something  in  her 
ear. 

"And  you  are  here  to  tell  it  me,  doctor!" 
exclaimed  Madame.  "  I  think  Jeanne  was 
right — the  house  is  accursed.  Come  !"  and 
catching  up  a  shawl  she  hurried  forth,  the 
men  making  way  for  her  to  pass,  and  then 
following  her.  M.  Aubert  kept  his  place 
beside  her.  "  Why  were  you  not  there, 
doctor? — why  were  you  not  there?"  exclaim- 
ed Madame  passionately. 

"  I  dared  not  leave  the  Count  one  second 
sooner.  Louis  assured  me  that  she  was  being 
searched  for.  I  knew  she  could  not  go  far. 
I  was  on   my  way  thither  when  these  men 
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met  and  told   me.     Hurry,  Madame — who 
knows,  we  may  be  yet  in  time." 

Lights  were  being  carried  rapidly  to  and 
fro  in  the  Chateau.  Through  the  open 
windows  servants  might  have  been  seen 
hurrying  about,  without  apparently  either 
aim  or  purpose.  A  woman's  wild  shrieking 
wail  guided  Madame  to  Marietta's  room. 
Pushing  open  the  door,  she  and  the  doctor 
entered.  There  on  the  bed,  beneath  the 
costly  hangings  of  silk  and  muslin,  lay  the 
lifeless  form  of  Marietta,  Countess  of  Lutz. 
Jacqueline  and  one  or  two  women  were 
mechanically  chafing  her  hands  and  feet, 
but  feebly,  without  energy,  for  the  sake  of 
doing  something  ;  they  knew  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  that  their  best  efforts  would  be 
useless.     The  colourless  face,  the  half  open 
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eyes  staring  so  painfully,  the  black  hair  cling- 
ing wet  and  clammy  to  the  marble  brow — all 
told,  alas  !  too  plainly  that  life  was  extinct. 
On  the  ground  lay  Teresa  pouring  out  her 
grief  in  wild  passionate  cries.  No  sound 
escaped  Madame's  lips,  as,  the  women  mak- 
ing way  for  her,  she  stood  looking  almost  as 
white  and  motionless  as  the  dead  woman  be- 
side that  bed. 

"  Take  her  away  and  clear  the  room  !" 
said  M.  Aubert,  pointing  to  Teresa.  See- 
ing that  the  task  was  beyond  the  women's 
power,  he  took  her  up  in  his  own  arms,  and 
placed  her  on  a  chair  in  the  adjoining  room. 
He  signed  to  the  others  to  follow  her,  all 
save  Jacqueline.  Then  he  hastily  drew  the 
bolt,  and  turning  to  Madame  said, 

"Dear  lady,  I    would  have  spared  you 
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this  sight  had  it  been  possible,  but  there  is 
work  to  do  here  which  requires  your  pre- 
sence. No  time  must  be  lost.  The  Mayor 
and  his  adjoints  are  already  warned.  They 
will  be  here  shortly,  to  prove  the  cause  of 
death.  Two  crimes  have  been  committed. 
One  is  self-evident,  the  other  may  still  be 
hid,  and  the  honour  of  the  house  of  Lutz 
screened.  Only  all  proof  of  its  existence 
must  be  destroyed  ;  and,  if  I  am  not  mis- 
taken, it  lies  still  hidden  on  the  person  of 
this  dead  woman,  or  else  somewhere  in  this 
room.  Jacqueline,  has  your  mistress  changed 
her  dress  since  the  afternoon  ?" 

"  No,"  said  the  housekeeper,  trying  to 
speak  calmly.  "  She  came  in  shortly  before 
dinner,  seemed  tired,  and  sat  down  to  wait 
for  the  master  in  the  petit  salon.     When  the 
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news  of  his  illness  came  she  burst  out  laugh- 
ing,  exclaiming,  '  They  mean  Mademoiselle 
Jeanne.  Of  course  she  is  ill.  When  is  she 
ever  anything  else  ?'  But  presently,  when 
we  assured  her  it  was  the  master,  she  turned 
deadly  pale,  and  rushing  out,  I  saw  her 
take  the  road  to  the  Cottage.  An  hour 
later,  Louis  came  down  and  asked  for  the 
Countess.  She  had  not  returned,  and  search 
was  immediately  made  for  her.  Mere  Matin 
had  seen  her  gliding  across  the  meadows  in 
the  direction  of  the  river.  Alarmed,  we 
hurried  thither.  A  lace  shawl  had  caught 
in  the  bushes  on  the  bank.  The  current  is 
not  rapid,  you  know,  doctor,  and  she  was 
soon  found,  but  dead — quite  dead !  May 
God  and  the  blessed  Virgin  help  us !"  And 
tears  rolled  down  the  woman's  furrowed  face. 
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"  Hush  !"  said  the  doctor,  sternly.  "  This 
is  no  time  for  idle  tears.  She  is,  then,  just 
as  she  was  found?" 

Jacqueline  nodded.  M.  Aubert  there- 
upon approached  the  dead,  and  with  minute 
care,  to  avoid  disturbing  the  position  of  the 
corpse,  which  many  besides  himself  had  al- 
ready seen,  he  sought  and  found  the  pocket 
of  her  dress.  A  lace  handkerchief,  a  pair 
of  gloves,  a  bunch  of  keys,  and  a  tiny  bottle 
completed  the  contents.  He  held  the  bottle 
up  to  Madame,  then  hid  it  carefully  about 
his  own  person,  replaced  the  other  articles, 
smoothed  away  all  sign  of  disorder,  with- 
drew the  bolt,  and  then,  like  a  man  who 
had  accomplished  some  difficult  task,  drew 
a  long  breath,  saying  solemnly, 

"We  three  alone  hold  the  clue  to  this 
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mystery.  Let  us  forget  what  we  have 
seen  ! 

"  Amen  I"  answered  Jacqueline ;  while 
Madame  buried  her  face  in  her  hands,  mur- 
muring, "  God  pardon  her  and  us  !" 

A  knock  at  the  door  aroused  them  all. 

"  Come  in,"  said  Monsieur  Aubert,  pur- 
posely avoiding  opening  it  himself.  "  The 
authorities  are  here,"  he  said  in  a  low  voice 
to  Madame.  "  Be  calm — it  will  soon  be 
over.  Your  presence  will  prevent  too  many 
inquiries." 

And  those  whose  business  it  was  to  ascer- 
tain, and  place  on  the  public  records,  the 
cause  of  death,  entered  even  as  he  spoke. 

That  the  young  Countess  was  dead,  dead 
beyond  recall,  it  needed  less  practised  eyes 
than   theirs  to  ascertain.     A  few  witnesses 
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were  examined — those  who  had  found  her. 
Then  the  question  was  asked — "  Where  is 
the  Count  ?" 

"  Lying  at  the  Cottage  dangerously  ill," 
answered  Monsieur  Aubert.  "  He  fell  down 
in  a  fit,  caused  by  a  sunstroke ;  we  thought 
him  dying ;  the  Countess  was  informed  too 
suddenly  of  the  event,  and,  leaving  the 
Count's  presence,  committed  the  deed  we 
now  deplore." 

The  explanations  were  perfectly  satisfac- 
tory. The  witnesses  gave  their  evidence 
clearly ;  and  with  a  few  words  and  expres- 
sions of  deep  sympathy  to  Madame  de  Lutz, 
the  gentlemen  withdrew,  to  pronounce  a 
verdict  of  "  Drowned  in  a  fit  of  temporary 
insanity."  And  once  more  Madame  de  Lutz 
and  Doctor  Aubert  stood  alone  with  the  dead. 

vol.  in.  u 
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"Thank  God  it  is  over!"  exclaimed  the 
latter,  reverently.  "  Come  away,  dear  lady  ; 
remember  there  are  others  who  require  our 
care.  Here  we  have  done  all  that  lies  in 
our  power  to  screen  alike  the  living  and  the 
dead." 

And,  taking   her  hand,  he  led  her  forth. 

The  air  was  heavy,  and  the  night  was 
dark.  A  storm  seemed  pending.  The  wind 
whistled  and  moaned  in  the  long  avenue  of 
trees,  and  Teresa's  voice,  wailing  for  her 
lost  mistress,  rose  above  the  storm. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

THE  5TH  OF  NOVEMBER,    1854. 

"  rilO  arms  !  to  arms !  they  are  upon  us !" 
From  rank  to  file,  that  dark  Novem- 
ber morning,  the  order  passed,  and  English- 
men, roused  from  their  slumbers,  silently 
flew  to  arms,  straining  their  eyes  in  vain 
through  the  thick  mist,  to  see  from  whence 
the  unexpected  foe  had  come.  Thundering 
over  the  plain  of  Inkermann  the  cannon  roar- 
ed, and  musket  shots  laid  many  a  gallant 
heart    low    in    the   dust.     Seven    thousand 
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Britons  against  sixty  thousand  Russians ! 
Surely,  in  centuries  to  come,  the  story  will 
be  as  famous  as  that  of  Leonidas  and  his 
three  hundred  Spartans  !  Death  or  surren- 
der?— the  question  was  not  even  mooted! 
Tarnish  British  honour !  Lay  down  the 
sword  in  the  very  face  of  enemies  and 
allies?  Leave  to  their  children  and  their 
children's  children  the  task  of  redeeming 
their  lost  prestige?  Death — what  was  death 
in  comparison  with  that  ? 

And  the  youngest  boy,  seizing  his  mus- 
ket, prepared  to  die,  with  a  grim  smile  upon 
his  face,  and  his  mother's  name  upon  his 
lips.  Would  she,  though  he  were  her 
youngest  and  best  beloved,  have  had  him 
do  otherwise  ?  Thinner  and  thinner  grew 
their  ranks. 
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"  Killed — my  brave  men  all  killed  !"  ex- 
claimed in  despair  their  gallant  chief.  Hark! 
above  the  battle's  din  the  clarion  sound — 
They  come !  they  come  !  our  good  friends  ! 
Stand  firm  a  little  longer  ! — hold  your  own, 
brave  hearts ! 

Never  did  sweeter  music  greet  English 
ears  than  that  clear,  shrill,  clarion  sound, 
and  that  wild  shout  of  those  intrepid  Zou- 
aves, as,  charging  at  full  speed,  they  forced 
their  way  through  the  enemy's  ranks,  and 
opened  a  road  out  for  the  few  survivors  of 
that  gallant  band. 

"  Forward,  De  Lutz,  forward!"  shouted 
a  young  English  officer,  waving  his  sword 
on  high,  as  he  caught  sight  of  a  tall  form 
within  a  hundred  yards  of  where  he  him- 
self was  fighting  desperately. 
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The  words  had  hardly  died  upon  his  lips 
when  one  of  the  thousand  bullets  whizzing 
round  his  head  laid  him  low.  The  Count 
de  Lutz  heard  the  cry,  and  with  a  handful 
of  brave  men  pushed  onwards.  He  thought 
he  recognised  the  voice,  but  in  the  heat  of 
action,  amidst  the  thick  smoke  enveloping 
that  scene  of  carnage,  he  failed  to  distin- 
guish the  person  of  him  who  called.  Only 
when  the  combat  was  over,  and  he  sought 
for  him  in  the  English  quarters,  he  found 
Gordon  Elliot's  name  on  the  list  of  "  miss- 
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Picking  their  way  carefully  amidst  the 
dead  and  dying,  a  party  of  men  might  have 
been  seen  that  same  November  night  cross- 
ing the  plain  of  Inkermann.  Frequently 
they   paused,   holding   their  lanterns  aloft, 
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thus  casting  a   lurid   light   on   the  corpses 
piled  in  hideous  confusion. 

Sometimes  when  the  bitter  cry  for  help 
grew  too  agonizing,  they  would  pause  to 
speak  a  few  words  of  comfort,  or  give  such 
help  as  lay  in  their  power  ;  then  they  would 
once  more  hurry  forward.  It  was  evident 
they  were  searching  for  some  one  in  parti- 
cular. 

"  Higher  up,  more  towards  the  centre," 
said  the  leader,  standing  still  as  if  to  recon- 
noitre. "  Here,  it  must  be  about  here,"  he 
said,  at  last. 

And  then  began  that  fearful  search — the 
turning  of  dead  faces  up  to  the  moonlight, 
the  laying  of  hands  on  hearts  which  had 
ceased  to  beat  for  ever. 

"  Voila,  Monsieur"  said  Louis,  coming 
suddenly  up  to  his  master. 
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"Dead  or  alive?"  asked  the  Count,  lift- 
ing himself  up  quickly  from  his  own  fruit- 
less search. 

"  Just  breathing,  nothing  more,"  answered 
Louis. 

In  another  moment  Charles  de  Lutz  was 
kneeling  beside  Gordon  Elliot,  who  lay 
where  he  had  fallen,  surrounded  by  the 
remnant  of  his  own  brave  regiment.  The 
doctor  had  already  examined  him,  and,  ris- 
ing at  his  approach,  made  way  for  Charles 
de  Lutz. 

"  Is  there  no  hope  ?"  asked  the  latter. 
An  ominous  shake  of  the  head  was  the  only 
answer. 

"  At  all  events,  he  cannot  lie  here  ;  he 
will  be  frozen  to  death,"  said  the  Count, 
stripping  off  as  he  spoke  his  own  grey  mili- 
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tary  cloak,  and  wrapping  it  round  his  friend. 

The  familiar  voice  pierced  through  the 
films  of  death,  and   awoke   sweet  memories. 

"  Is  it  you,  Charles  de  Lutz  ?"  asked  the 
dying  man,  struggling  to  raise  himself. 

"  Yes,  it  is  I,  Gordon,  my  boy,"  answered 
the  Count,  sadly.  Adding,  "  The  bullet 
should  have  struck  me,  not  you/' 

Gordon  shook  his  head,  while  a  strange 
smile  played  about  his  colourless  lips. 

"  Nay,  it  is  best  so,"  he  answered  feebly. 
"  Go  home,  De  Lutz — she  loves  vou — and 
tell  her — tell  her  I  was  faithful  unto  death. 
For  God  and  for  her  I"  And,  as  if  he  had 
only  waited  to  deliver  his  message,  his  head 
drooped  forward,  and  he  gently  breathed 
his  last. 

A  few  minutes'  silence ;  then  Charles  de 
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Lutz  lifted  the  corpse  reverently  in  his 
arms,  and  laid  it  on  the  litter  which  they 
had  brought,  and  slowly  the  mournful  cor- 
tege wended  its  way  towards  the  camp.  On 
the  morrow  Gordon  Elliot,  with  many 
other  noble  hearts,  was  laid  to  rest  with 
all  due  honours  in  that  little  plot  of  earth 
where  so  many  French  and  English  heroes 
sleep  side  by  side,  awaiting  their  reward. 
Peace  be  to  their  ashes  !  In  his  pocket-book 
Charles  de  Lutz  found  a  faded  tendril  of 
ivy.  Truly  he  had  been  faithful  unto  death  ! 
The  dying  message  and  the  ivy  were  both 
sent  to  Jeanne. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

/~\NCE  more  it  was  Spring-time  at  the 
Cottage.  The  swallows  had  come 
home  again,  and  swept  in  flocks  through 
the  soft  air,  with  their  shrill,  joyous  cry. 
The  lambs  were  bleating  in  the  meadows, 
the  trees  had  blossomed  green,  and  the 
hyacinth  and  the  cowslip  made  sweet  per- 
fume. At  the  open  window  of  the  Cottage 
stood  Jeanne  de  Lutz,  reading  a  letter. 
Years  have  slipped  silently  by,  and  left 
their  mark  on  her  as  on  us  all.  Every 
trace  of  the   girl  has  passed   away.     The 
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pensive  face,  the  slightly  sharpened  outline 
of  the  delicate  features,  the  deep,  saddened 
look  in  the  once  laughing  eye,  the  mouth, 
which  seemed  to  have  forgotten  how  to 
smile — all  spoke  of  the  woman  who  had 
passed  through  the  fierce  ordeal  of  life, 
who  knew  what  sorrow  meant,  who  had 
suffered  and  endured.  And  now  Jeanne 
stood  reading  a  letter  which  had  just  ar- 
rived. Her  pale  face  was  flushed,  and  her 
lips  moved  from  time  to  time,  as  if  by  giv- 
ing utterance  to  the  written  words  she  ren- 
dered them  more  comprehensible  to  herself. 
They  were  few,  and  ran  thus  : — 

"  Jeanne,  I  have  bided  my  time.  I  have 
faced  death,  disease,  cold,  and  hunger  for 
your  sake,  yet  have   I  been  spared.     Wilt 
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thou  be  less  merciful  than  God  ?  I  await 
your  mandate,  let  it  be  come  or  go.  All 
other  words  between  us  two  were  superflu- 
ous. "  Charles  de  Lutz." 

For  a  few  seconds  Jeanne  stood  silently 
pondering;  then  turning  to  her  secretary,  she 
wrote  on  a  strip  of  paper  the  word  "  Come;" 
enclosed  it  in  an  envelope,  which  she  sealed 
and  addressed,  rang  the  bell,  and  desired 
the  man-servant  to  carry  it  to  the  post. 
Then  the  pent-up  feelings  of  many  years 
gave  way,  and  Jeanne  de  Lutz,  the  woman, 
kneeling  beside  her  couch,  wept  and  prayed, 
even  as  she  had  done  when  a  girl,  only  not 
hopelessly.  She  knew  the  end  was  near. 
A  step  roused  her ;  and  rising,  she  faced  her 
mother. 
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"  Jeanne !" 

"  Mamma,  it  is  nothing,"  she  answered, 
smiling  through  her  tears.  "  I  have  bidden 
him  come  home." 

And,  not  waiting  to  explain,  or  to  see 
the  result  her  words  might  produce,  she  ran 
quickly  out  into  the  garden. 

A  traveller  was  walking  rapidly  along  the 
high-road  leading  to  Lutz.  As  he  strode 
on,  he  cast  from  time  to  time  an  inquiring 
look  around,  as  if  he  were  recalling  places 
and  events.  On  the  boundary  of  the  estate 
he  paused,  and  a  thought,  painful  in  its  in- 
tensity, seemed  to  cross  his  brain. 

"Ah!  well,"  he  exclaimed  aloud,  "surely 
this  time  there  is  no  mistake ;"  and  he  re- 
sumed his  walk. 
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His  road  lay  through  a  little  wood,  at  the 
entrance  of  which  a  wooden  cross  had  been 
erected  by  some  former  Count  de  Lutz. 
At  its  base,  beneath  its  shadow,  a  woman 
leant  waiting.  At  the  sight  of  her  Charles 
de  Lutz  stood  still ;  then,  holding  out  his 
arms,  he  cried, 

"  Jeanne,  Jeanne  !" 

And  she,  gliding  into  them,  hid  her  face 
upon  his  bosom.  No  word  was  spoken  be- 
tween those  two  ;  the  only  sound  that  broke 
the  stillness  was  a  sort  of  sob,  until  Charles 
de  Lutz,  lifting  the  drooping  head,  and  gaz- 
ing down  upon  that  upturned  face,  mur- 
mured, 

"  At  last,  my  darling  !" 

THE  END. 
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— ///<;  (rated  London  Xews. 

"No  such  book  has  been  written  concerning  Switzerland  by  any  Englishman, 
and  few  books  of  travel  we  i"  ei  unite  hut.-  valuable  information  to  more  de- 
scriptive power  and  charm  Sunday  Timet. 
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PRAIRIE  FARMS  AND  PRAIRIE  FOLK.      By 

Parker  Gillmore  ("  Ubique"),  Author  of  "  A  Hunter's  Adven- 
tures in  the  Great  West,"  &c.  2  vols,  crown  8vo,  with  Illustra- 
tions.    21s. 

"Mr.  Gillmore  has  written  a  book  which 'will  make  the  English  reader  take  a 
deep  interest  in  Prairie  Farms  and  Prairie  Folic  His  narrative  of  his  sojourn,  his 
description  of  the  country,  and  of  his  neighbours,  are  all  most  readable.  Mr.  Qill- 
more's  sporting  feats  are  the  themes  of  some  of  its  best  chapters." — Daily  \<  ws. 

"  This  work  is  the  very  best  of  its  class  that  Mr.  Parker  Gillmore  has  yet  written, 
not  merely  because  of  its  lifelike  descriptions  of  open-air  life  in  the  vast  outlying 
districts  of  the  American  continent,  but  because  it  gives  an  amount  of  Information 
of  incalculable  value  to  emigrants." — Messenger. 

"  For  anecdotes,  descriptions,  and  all  kinds  of  information  relating  to  sport  it 
would  not  be  easy  to  name  a  more  effective  and  readable  writer  than  Parker 
Gillmore." — Illustrated  London  News. 

"  We  heartily  recommend  this  work.  The  attraction  of  the  author's  descriptions 
is  very  great.  His  style  is  graphic,  and  his  records  are  always  entertaining  and 
remarkable." — Sunday  Times. 

QUEEN  CHARLOTTE  ISLANDS:    A  Narrative 

of  Discovery  and  Adventure  in  The  North  Pacific.  By  Francis 
Poole,  O.E.  Edited  by  John  W.  Lyndon.  1  vol.  8vo,  with  Map 
and  Illustrations.     15s. 

"There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  about  the  spirit  of  enterprise  and  power  of 
endurance  with  which  Mr.  Poole  is  gifted,  and  much  of  his  book  is  very  exciting 
reading.  Nor  are  the  parts  of  it  which  are  the  leaat  novel  the  least  interesting ; 
and  the  chapters  descriptive  of  his  journeys  to  and  fro,  round  America,  and  across 
the  Isthmus,  with  his  account  of  San  Francisco  and  Victoria,  will  repay  perusaL 
The  materials  Mr.  Poole  furnished  have  been  edited  by  Mr.  John  \V.  Lyndon.  Mr. 
Lyndon  seems  to  have  discharged  his  office  with  commendable  judgment." — Pall 
Mall  Gazette. 

"  As  a  whole  the  book  is  interesting  and  instructive,  and  its  author  evidently  a 
pleasant  and  a  plucky  fellow.  We  can  confidently  recommend  the  book  to  all  who 
wish  to  form  an  idea  of  life  and  land  in  those  countries  in  the  present,  and  of  their 
capacity  in  the  future." — Athemeunt. 

"  This  is  an  acceptable  volume.  It  is  readable  aud  instructive,  and  it  gives  much 
new  and  easy  information  about  a  fertile  British  possession  that  is  yet  waiting  to 
be  used." — Examiner. 

"  This  very  interesting  narrative  is  excellent  reading.  Mr.  Poole  has  added  much 
that  is  valuable  to  the  stock  of  general  information." — Daily  News. 

"  This  extremely  interesting  work— well  written  and  well  edited — is  full  of 
novelty  and  curious  facts.  It  is  one  among  the  most  fresh  and  instructive  volumes 
of  travel  and  adventure  which  have  been  produced  for  a  long  time." — Standard. 

TURKISH  HAREMS  &  CIRCASSIAN  HOMES. 

By  Mrs.  Harvet,  of  Ickwell  Bury.  8vo,  with  Coloured  Illustra- 
tions.    Second  Edition.     15s. 

"Mrs.  Harvey's  book  could  scarcely  fail  to  be  pleasant,  for  the  excursion  of 
which  it  gives  us  an  account  must  have  been  one  of  the  most  delightful  and  ro- 
mantic voyages  that  ever  was  made.  Mrs.  Harvey  not  only  saw  a  great  deal,  but 
saw  all  that  she  did  see  to  the  best  advantage.  She  was  admitted  into  Turkish 
interiors  which  are  rarely  penetrated,  and,  protected  by  an  escort,  was  able  to  ride 
far  into  the  mountains  of  Circassia,  whose  lovely  defiles  are  full  of  dangers  which 
seal  them  to  ordinary  travellers.  We  cannot  call  to  mind  any  account  written  of 
late  years  which  is  so  full  of  valuable  information  upon  Turkish  household  life. 
In  noticing  the  intrinsic  interest  of  Mrs.  Harvey's  book,  we  must  not  forget  to  say 
a  word  for  her  ability  as  a  writer." — Times. 

"  This  record  of  travel  is  pleasantly  written ;  its  descriptions  are  vivid,  and  there 
are  parts  of  the  book,  especially  that  comprehended  under  the  title  of  Circassian 
Homes,  which  to  most  persons  will  have  the  charm  of  novelty.  'We  take  leave  of 
the  book  with  a  hearty  tribute  to  its  varied  merits." — Post. 
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THE  LITERARY  LIFE   OF   THE   REV.  WIL- 
LIAM HARNESS,  Vicar  of  All  Saints,  Knightsbridge,  and  Pre- 
bendary of  St.  Paul's.     By  the  Rev.  A.  G.  L'Estrange.    8vo.    15s. 
Among  other  celebrated  persons  of  whom  anecdotes  and  reminiscences  will  be 
found  in  this  work  are  Lord  Byron,  Sheridan,  Scott,  Crabbe,  Coleridge,  Moore, 
Rogers,  Charles  Lamb,  Sydney  Smith,  Talfourd.  Theodore  Hook,  Dickens,  Thacke- 
ray,   Lockhart,   Lady  Byron,   Hiss  Mitford,  Miss   Austen,  Joanna    Baillie,   Mrs. 
Siddons,  Madame  d'Arblay,  &c. 

"  The  book  is  a  pleasant  book,  and  will  be  found  excellent  reading.  All  those 
to  whom  the  good  name  of  Byron  is  dear,  to  the  utmost  extent  of  its  desert,  will 
read  with  an  almost  exquisite  pleasure  the  testimony  given  by  Harness.  The  fine 
qualities  of  the  man  are  set  forth,  without  any  attempt  to  conceal  his  errors  or  his 
vices ;  as  regards  the  latter,  there  is  shown  to  have  been  gross  exaggeration  in  the 
report  of  them." — Athenxum. 

'"This  volume  is  extremely  interesting." — Daily  News. 

"Considerable  praise  is  due  to  the  compiler  of  'The  Literary  Life  of  the  Rev. 
William  Harness '  for  the  completeness  with  which  he  has  laid  before  the  public 
the  life  of  one  who  was  an  intimate  friend  and  companion  of  so  many  eminent 
men  and  women,  that  the  record  of  his  career  becomes  in  a  measuie  their  histovry. 
Mr.  Harness  was  a  man  of  no  mean  scholarly  attainments ;  his  celebrity  chiefly 
rests  upon  his  Shakspearian  researches,  but  extracts  in  the  present  volume-  from 
original  poetical  works  show  him  to  have  been  an  elegant  if  not  a  powerful  writer, 
and  his  quoted  opinions  upon  religious  and  social  topics  are  often  pregnant  and 
striking.  The  most  interesting  anecdotes  relate  to  his  two  greatest  intimacies,  viz., 
with  Miss  Mitford  and  with  Lord  Byron." — Graphic. 

"  We  are  sure  that  this  work  will  be  read  with  much  interest.  The  Rev.  William 
Harness  was  the  friend  of  Byron,  and  of  almost  every  literary  celebrity  of  his 
time.  He  liked  to  be  about  literary  men,  and  they  reciprocated  ttat  liking. 
Byron,  Miss  Mitford,  the  Kembles,  Wordsworth,  Southey,  Coleridge,  Lamb,  Rogers, 
Sheridan,  Theodore  Hook  Henry  Hope,  were  among  his  friends;  and  the  conse- 
quence of  this  varied  literary  friendship  is  that  his  life,  for  richness  in  biographical 
details,  is  surpassed  by  no  recent  publication  except  Crabb  Robinson's  Diary." — 
The  Echo. 

LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  WILLIAM  BEWICK, 

THE  ARTIST.      Edited  by  Thomas  Landseer,  A.R.A.     2  vols. 
large  post  8vo,  with  Portrait.     24s. 

"  Mr.  Landseer  seems  to  have  had  a  pious  pleasure  in  editing  this  biography 
and  these  letters  of  his  old  friend.  We  should  be  wanting  in  our  duty  were  we 
not  to  thank  him  for  furnishing  us  with  such  interesting  memorials  of  a  man 
who  did  good  work  in  his  generation,  but  about  whom  so  little  is  known.'' — Times. 

"  Mr.  Landseer's  account  of  Bewick's  life  is  altogether  interesting.  The  volumes 
are  a  pleasant  medley  of  autobiographical  fragments,  letters,  literary  criticisms, 
and  anecdotes,  judiciously  strung  together  by  Mr.  Landseer  with  concise  links  of 
narrative,  and  the  whole  work  gives  a  lively  and  most  welcome  view  of  tho 
character  and  career  of  a  man  who  is  worth  remembering  on  his  own  account,  and 
yet  more  on  account  of  the  friends  and  great  men  with  whom  he  associated.  There 
are  very  welcome  references  to  Haydon,  Wilkie,  Wordsworth,  fjgo  Foscolo,  Hazlitt, 
Sir  Walter  -  itt,  the  Kttrick  Shepherd.  Shelley,  Keats,  Leigh  Hunt,  and  a  score  or 
more  of  other  men  of  whom  the  world  can  hardly  bear  too  much." — Examiner. 

"The  interest  for  general  readers  of  this  '  Life  and  Letters  '  is  derived  almost  en- 
tirely  from  necdotes  of  men  of  mark  with  whom  the  artist  associated,  and  of 
which  it  contains  a  very  large  and  amusing  store,  ilis  fellow  pupil  and  old  friend, 
Mr.  Thomas  Landseer,  the  famous  engraver,  has  put  tho  materials  bet  ore  us  to- 
gether with  much  Bkil]  and  a  great  deal  of  genial  tact.  The  literary  sketches  which 
Bewick  made  of  Hazlitt,  Haydon,  Shelley,  Keats.  Scott,  Hogg,  Jeffrey,  Maturiu,  and 
othei  i,  are  exti  emely  bright,  apt,  and  clear."— Athenxum. 

••'J' wo  very  amusing  and  readable  volumes,  full  of  anecdote  and  pleasant  descrip- 
tion."— Art  Journal. 
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MY  EXPERIENCES  OF  THE  WAR  BETWEEN 

FRANCE  AND  GERMANY.  By  Archibald  Forbes.  One  of  the 
Special  Correspondents  of  "  The  Daily  News."     2  vols.  8vo.     30s. 

"Mr.  Forties's  book  is  an  extremely  valuable  contribution  to  the  literature  of 
the  War.  Not  only  is  the  book  good  in  itself  but  it  describes  events  which  have 
no  parallel  in  modern  history." — Athenmum. 

"  These  volumes  are  well  worth  reading  and  preserving.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
as  to  the  shrewdness  of  Mr.  Forties's  observation  and  the  vigour  with  which  he  sets 
down  his  impressions.     They  give  his  work  a  permanent  value." — Examiner. 

"  Mr.  Forbes  undoubtedly  possesses  the  power  of  writing  well  and  readably.  He 
gives  a  vivid  and  interesting  picture  of  the  campaign." — Graphic. 

"This  work  will  be  read  with  unflagging  interest.  We  recommend  it  as  one  of 
the  best  records  of  the  war.  It  is  written  in  a  vivid  and  picturesque  style,  and  is 
replete  with  incidents  of  personal  adventure  ami  narratives  of  absorbing  interest, 
at  once  true  and  remarkable.'' — United  Service  Mag. 

DIARY   OF   THE   BESIEGED    RESIDENT    IN 

PARIS.  Reprinted  from  "The  Dah/s  News."  With  several 
NEW  LETTERS  and  PREFACE.  Second  Edition  Revised.  1  vol. 
8vo. 

"The  missing  Letters  of  the  Besieged  Resident  that  now  appear  for  the  first 
time  are  in  no  way  inferior  to  those  that  have  had  a  first  success  in  the  columns 
of  a  contemporary,  and  should  find  it  hard  to  say  which  we  could  spare." — Times. 

"'The  Diary  of  a  Besieged  Resident  in  Paris'  will  certainly  form  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  records  of  a  momentous  episode  in  history." — Spectator. 

"On  the  whole,  the  Besieged  Resident  must  have  had  what  the  Americans  call 
'a  good  time'  in  Paris.  He  led  a  life  which,  as  reflected  in  his  faithful  pages,  seem 
to  have  been  full  of  interest.  There  is  an  entire  absence  of  affectation  in  this 
writer  which  vastly  commends  him  to  us." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"  The  Letters  of  the  Besieged  Resident  give  a  lively,  minute,  and,  in  the  main, 
very  accurate  description  of  affairs  in  Paris  dining  the  four  months  of  its  isolation. 
Other  kindred  books  will  soon  be  published,  but  this  volume  is  likely  to  be  more 
valuable  than  any  of  the  others,  and  we  certainly  cannot  expect  to  And  elsewhere 
so  much  fulness  of  detail  or  such  vivid  narration  of  event*." — Examiner. 

"  There  is  much  in  this  volume  of  a  permanent  value,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  it 
given  to  the  world  hi  a  permanent  shape." — Standard. 

FREE  RUSSIA.   By  W.  Hepworth  Dixon.    Third 

Edition     2  vols.  8vo,  with  Coloured  Illustrations.     30s. 

"Mr.  Dixon's  book  will  be  certain  not  only  to  interest  but  to  please  its  readers 
and  it  deserves  to  do  so.  It  contains  a  great  deal  that  is  worthy  of  attention,  and 
is  likely  to  produce  a  very  useful  effect  The  ignorance  of  the  English  people 
with  respect  to  Russia  has  long  been  so  dense  that  we  cannot  avoid  being  grateful 
to  a  writer  who  has  taken  the  trouble  to  make  personal  acquaintance  with  that 
seldom-visited  land,  and  to  bring  before  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen  a  picture  of 
its  scenery  and  its  people,  which  is  so  novel  and  interesting  that  it  can  scarcely 
fail  to  arrest  their  attention." — Saturday  Review. 

"  Mr.  Dixon  has  invented  a  good  title  for  his  volumes  on  Russia.  The  chapter  on 
Lomonosoff,  the  peasant  poet,  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  hook,  and  the  chapter  on 
Kief  is  equally  good.  He  gives  an  interesting  and  highly  picturesque  account  of 
the  working  of  the  jury  system  in  a  case  which  lie  himself  saw  tried.  The  de- 
scriptions of  the  peasant  villages,  and  of  the  habits  and  manners  of  the  peasantry, 
are  very  good;  in  fact,  the  descriptions  are  excellent  throughout  the  work." — Times. 

"  We  claim  for  Mr.  Dixon  the  merit  of  having  treated  his  subject  in  a  fresh  and 
original  manner.  He  has  done  his  best  to  see  with  his  own  eyes  the  vast  country 
which  he  describes,  and  he  has  visited  some  parts  of  the  land  with  which  few 
even  among  its  natives  are  familiar,  and  he  has  had  the  advantage  of  being 
brought  into  personal  contact  with  a  number  of  those  Russians  whose  opinions 
are  of  most  weight.  The  consequence  is,  that  he  has  been  able  to  lay  before 
general  readers  such  a  picture  of  Russia  and  the  Russian  people  as  cannot  fail  to 
interest  them." — Athenxum. 
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VOLS.  III.  &  IV.  of  HER  MAJESTY'S  TOWER. 

By  TV.  HEPWORTH  DIXON.  DEDICATED  BY  EXPRESS 
PERMISSION  TO  THE  QUEEN.  Completing  the  Work.  Third 
Edition.     Demy  8vo.    30s. 

Contests  : — A  Favourite ;  A  Favourite'9  Friend ;  The  Countess  of  Suffolk ;  To  the 
Tower ;  Lady  Catherine  Manners ;  House  of  Villiers ;  Revolution ;  Fall  of  Lord 
Bacon;  A  Spanish  Match;  Spaniolizing ;  Henry  De  Vere;  The  Matter  of  Hol- 
land ;  Sea  Affairs  ;  The  Pirate  War  ;  Port  and  Court ;  A  New  Eornanzo ;  Move 
and  Counter-move ;  Pirate  and  Prison ;  In  the  Marshalsea ;  The  Spanish  Olive ; 
Prisons  Opened;  A  Parliament;  Digby,  Earl  of  Bristol;  Turn  of  Fortune;  Eliot 
Eloquent ;  Felton's  Knife ;  An  Assassin ;  Nine  Gentlemen  in  the  Tower ;  A 
King's  Bevenge  ;  Charles  I. ;  Pillars  of  State  and  Church ;  End  of  Wentworth ; 
Laud's  Last  Troubles;  The  Lieutenant's  House;  A  Pulitical  Romance;  Phi- 
losophy at  Bay ;  Fate  of  an  Idealist ;  Britannia ;  Killing  not  Murder;  A  Second 
Buckingham;  Roger,  Earl  of  Castlemaine  ;  A  Life  of  Plots;  The  Two  Penns; 
A  Quaker's  Cell ;  Colonel  Blood ;  Crown  Jewels ,  King  and  Colonel ;  Rye  House 
Plot :  Murder;  A  Patriot;  The  Good  Old  Cause;  James,  Duke  of  Monmouth; 
The  Unjust  Judge ;  The  Scottish  Lords ;  The  Countess  of  Nithisdale ;  Escaped; 
Cause  of  the  Pretender;  Reformers  and  Reform  ,  Reform  Riots ;  Sir  Francis 
Burdett;  A  Summons  to  the  Tower;  Arthur  Thistlewood  ;  A  Cabinet  Council; 
Cato  Street ;  Pursuit ;  Last  Prisoners  La  the  Tower. 


"  Mr.  Dixon's  lively  and  accurate  work." — Times. 

"  This  book  is  thoroughly  entertaining,  well-written,  and  instructive." — Examiner. 

"These  volumes  will  place  Mr.  Dixon  permanently  on  the  roll  of  English  authors 
who  have  rendered  their  country  a  service,  by  his  putting  on  record  a  truthful  and 
brilliant  account  of  that  most  popular  and  instructive  relic  of  antiquity.  '  Her 
Majesty's  Tower;'  the  annals  of  which,  as  related  in  these  volumes,  are  by  turns 
exciting  and  amusing,  while  they  never  fail  to  interest.  Our  ancient  stronghold 
could  have  had  no  better  historian  than  Mr.  Dixon. ''—Post. 

"By  his  merits  of  literary  execution,  his  vivacious  portraitures  of  historical 
figures,  his  masterly  powers  of  narrative  and  description,  and  the  force  and  grace- 
I  his  style,  Mr.  Dixon  will  keep  his  hold  upon  a  multitude  of  readers." — 
lUmtr died  News. 

'•These  volumes  are  two  galleries  of  richly  painted  portraits  of  the  noblest 
men  am!  most  brilliant  women,  besides  others  commemorated  by  English 
history.  The  grand  old  Royal  Keep,  palace  and  prison  by  turns,  is  revivtfled  in 
these  volumes,  which  close  the  narrative,  extending  from  the  era  of  Sir  John  Eliot, 
who  saw  Raleigh  die  in  Palace  Yard,  to  that  of  Thistlewood,  the  last  prisoner  im- 
I  iifer.    Few  works  are  given  to  us,  in  these  days,  so  abundant  in 

originality  mdres.  irch  ae  .Mr.  Dixon's." — Standard. 

"This  intensely  interesting  work  will  become  as  popular  as  any  book  Mr. 
Dixon  has  written." — Mem  ng>  r. 

"A  work  always  eminently  readable,  often  of  fascinating  interest." — Echo. 

"The  Hi  si  brilliant  and  fascinating  of  Mr.  Dixon's  literary  achievements." — Sun. 

"  Mr.  Dixon  ha«  accomplished  his  task  well.  Few  subjects  of  higher  and  more 
general  Interest  than  the  Tower  could  have  been  found.  Around  the  old  pile 
b romantic  in  our  history.  To  have  made  himself  the  trusted 
ed  historian  of  the  Tower  is  a  task  on  which  a  writer  oi  highest  reputa- 
tion may  well  be  proud.  This  Mr.  Dixon  has  done.  He  has,  moreover,  adapted 
his  work  to  ill  classes.  To  the  historical  student  it  presents  the  result  of  long 
and  sui  '       irch  in  sources  undiscovered  till  now ;  to  the  artist  it  give    the 

/lowing  picture  yet,  perh  ips,  produced  of  the  more  exciting  scenes., I  national 

the  general  reader  it  offers  fact  with  all  the  graces  ol   action.    Mr 

Dixon's  book  is  admirable  alike  for  the  general  I  iCW  of  history  it  presents,  and  for 
the  beauty  and  value  of  its  single  pictures."— Sunday  Times. 
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VOL.  I.  OF  HER  MAJESTY'S  TOWER.    By  W. 

HEPWORTH  DIXON.    DEDICATED  BY  EXPRESS  PERMIS- 
SION TO  THE  QUEEN.     Sixth  Edition.     Demy  8vo.     15s. 

Contests: — The  Pile — Inner  Ward  and  Outer  "Ward — The  Wharf — River  Rights — 
The  White  Tower — Charles  of  Orleans — Uncle  Gloucester — Prison  Rules — Beau- 
champ  Tower — The  good  Lord  Cobham — King  and  Cardinal — The  Pilgrimage 
of  Grace — Madge  Cheyne — Heirs  to  the  Crown — The  Nine  Days'  Queen — De- 
throned— The  Men  of  Kent — Courtney — No  Cross  no  Crown — Cranmer,  Lati- 
mer, Ridley — White  Roses — Princess  Margaret — Plot  and  Counterplot — Mon- 
sieur Charles — Bishop  of  Ross — Murder  of  Northumberland — Philip  the  Con- 
fessor— Mass  in  the  Tower — Sir  Walter  Raleigh — The  Arabella  Plot — Raleigh's 
Walk — The  Villain  Waad — The  Garden  House — The  Brick  Tower. 


"From  first  to  last  this  volume  overflows  with  new  information  and  original 
thought,  with  poetry  and  picture.  In  these  fascinating  pages  Mr.  Dixon  dis- 
charges alternately  the  functions  of  the  historian,  and  the  historic  biographer,  with 
the  insight,  art,  humour  and  accurate  knowledge  which  never  fail  him  when  he 
undertakes  to  illumine  the  darksome  recesses  of  our  national  story." — Morning  Post. 

"We  earnestly  recommend  this  remarkable  volume  to  those  in  quest  of  amuse- 
ment and  instruction,  at  once  solid  and  rellned.  It  is  a  most  eloquent  and  graphic 
historical  narrative,  by  a  ripe  scholar  and  an  accomplished  master  of  English  dic- 
tion, and  a  valuable  commentary  on  the  social  aspect  of  mediseval  and  Tudor  civil- 
ization. In  Mr.  Dixon's  pages  are  related  some  of  the  most  moving  records  of 
human  flesh  and  blood  to  which  human  ear  could  listen." — Daily  Telegraph. 

"It  is  needless  to  say  that  Mr.  Dixon  clothes  the  gray  stones  of  the  old  Tower 
with  a  new  and  more  living  interest  than  most  of  us  have  felt  before.  It  is  need- 
less to  say  that  the  stories  are  admirably  told,  for  Mr.  Dixon's  style  is  full  of  vigour 
and  liveliness,  and  he  would  make  a  far  duller  subject  than  this  tale  of  tragic  suf- 
fering and  heroism  into  an  interesting  volume.  This  book  is  as  fascinating  as  a  good 
novel,  yet  it   has  all  the  truth  of  veritable  history." — Daily  News. 

"We  can  highly  recommend  Mr.  Dixon's  work.  It  will  enhance  his  reputation. 
The  whole  is  charmingly  written,  and  there  is  a  life,  a  spirit,  and  a  reality  about 
the  sketches  of  the  celebrated  prisoners  of  the  Tower,  which  give  the  work  the 
interest  of  a  romance.  '  Her  Majesty's  Tower'  is  likely  to  become  one  of  the  most 
popular  contributions  to  history." — Standard. 

FAIR  FRANCE :    Impressions  of  a  Traveller. 

By  the  Author  of  "  John  Halifax,  Gentleman,"  &c.     8vo.     153. 

"A  book  of  value  and  importance,  and  which  is  very  agreeable  reading.  It  is 
bright  and  spirited,  and  evinces  as  much  as  ever  the  acuteness  of  perception  and 
the  powers  of  observation  of  the  writer." — Post. 

"  A  pleasant  book,  conceived  in  a  large,  kindly,  and  liberal  spirit." — Daily  News. 

"This  volume  will  be  found  pleasant  reading." — Athenaeum. 

"A  good  book  on  France  is  just  now  most  welcome,  and  this  is  emphatically  a 
good  book.     It  is  charmingly  readable." — Globe, 

"  This  is  a  truly  fascinating  volume.  The  book  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  present 
crisis.  It  is  La  Belle  France : — Paris,  with  its  quiet  churches  and  its  gay  carnival 
crowds,  and  the  old  provincial  cities  like  Caen  and  Chartres — that  is  here  described 
as  it  was  before  the  black  waves  of  invasion  rolled  over  the  land.  There  is  much 
that  is  very  beautiful  and  charming  in  these  recollections." — Echo. 

"  The  authoress  of  this  charming  volume  is  well  known  to  the  public  as  a  novel- 
ist, and  however  critical  judgments  may  vary  as  to  her  artistic  power,  of  her 
purity  of  tone  and  freedom  from  the  vicious  tendencies  of  modern  fictitious  lite* 
rature,  there  can  be  no  question.  For  our  own  part,  we  find  her  even  more  agree- 
able as  a  tourist  than  as  a  novelist.  She  looks  at  the  world  with  unprejudiced  eyeB. 
But  the  truly  pleasant  traveller  is  the  man  or  woman  who  starts  with  intent  to 
enjoy  the  trip,  who  looks  at  the  bright  side  of  everything,  and  who,  writing  a  book, 
writes  cheerily  and  gaily.  This  is  precisely  what  we  find  in  'Fair  France."— 
British  Quarterly  Review. 
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VOL.  II.  OF    HER   MAJESTY'S    TOWER.     By 

W.  HEPWORTH  DIXON.     DEDICATED  BY  EXPRESS  PER- 
MISSION TO  THE  QUEEN.     Sixth  Edition.     Demy  8vo.    15s. 

Contents: — The  Anglo-Spanish  Plot — Factious  at  Court — Lord  Grey  of  Wilton — 
Old  English  Catholics— The  English  Jesuits— White  Webbs— The  Priests'  Plot 
— Wilton  Court — Last  of  a  Noble  Line — Powder-Plot  Room — Guy  Fawkes — 
Origin  of  the  Plot — Vinegar  House — Conspiracy  at  Large — The  Jesuit's  Move — 
In  London — November,  1605 — Hunted  Down — In  the  Tower — Search  for  Gar- 
net— End  of  the  English  Jesuits — The  Catholic  Lords — Harry  Percy — The 
Wizard  Earl — A  Real  Arabella  Plot — William  Seymour — The  Escape — Pursuit 
— Dead  in  the  Tower — Lady  Frances  Howard — Robert  Carr — Powder  Poisoning. 


From  the  Times: — "All  the  civilized  world — English,  Continental,  and  Ame- 
rican— takes  an  interest  in  the  Tower  of  London.  The  Tower  is  the  stage 
upon  which  has  been  enacted  some  of  the  grainiest  dramas  and  saddest  tragedies 
in  our  national  annals.  If,  in  imagination,  we  take  our  stand  ou  those  time-worn 
walls,  and  let  century  after  century  flit  past  us,  we  shall  see  in  due  succession  the 
majority  of  the  most  famous  men  and  lonely  women  of  England  in  the  olden  time. 
We  shall  see  them  jesting,  jousting,  love-making,  plotting,  and  then  anon,  per- 
haps, commending  their  souls  to  God  in  the  presence  of  a  hideous  masked  figure, 
bearing  an  axe  in  his  hands.  It  is  such  pictures  as  these  that  Mr.  Dixon,  with 
considerable  skill  as  an  historical  limner,  has  set  before  us  in  these  volumes.  Mr. 
Dixon  dashes  off  the  scenes  of  Tower  history  with  great  spirit.  His  descriptions 
are  given  with  such  terseness  and  vigour  that  we  should  spoil  them  by  any  attempt 
at  condensation.  As  favourable  examples  of  his  narrative  powers  we  may  call  at- 
tention to  the  story  of  the  beautiful  but  unpopular  Elinor,  Oueeii  of  Henry  III.,  and 
the  description  of  Anne  Boleyn's  first  and  second  arrivals  at  the  Tower.  Then  we 
have  the  story  of  the  bold  Bishop  of  Durham,  who  escapes  by  the  aid  of  a  cord 
hidden  in  a  wine- jar;  and  the  tale  of  Maud  Fitz waiter,  imprisoned  and  murdered 
by  the  caitiff  John.  Passing  onwards,  we  meet  Charles  of  Orleans,  the  poetic 
French  Prince,  captured  at  Agincourt,  and  detained  for  tive-and-tweuty  years  a 
prsoner  in  the  Tower.  Next  we  encounter  the  baleful  form  of  Richard  of  Gloucester, 
and  are  filled  with  indignation  at  the  blackest  of  the  black  Tower  deeds.  As  we 
draw  nearer  to  modern  times,  we  have  the  sorrowful  story  of  the  Nine  Days' 
Queen,  poor  little  Lady  Jane  Grey.  The  chapter  entitled  "No  Cross,  no  Crown  " 
is  one  of  the  most  affectiDg  in  the  book  A  mature  man  can  scarcely  read  it  with- 
out feeling  the  tears  ready  to  trickle  from  his  eyes.  No  part  of  the  hrst  volume 
yields  in  interest  to  the  chapters  which  are  devoted  to  the  story  of  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh.  The  greater  part  of  the  second  volume  is  occupied  with  the  story  of  the 
Gunpowder  Plot.  The  narrative  is  extremely  interesting,  and  will  repay  perusal. 
Another  cause  celebre  possessed  of  a  perennial  interest,  is  the  murder  of  Sir  Thomas 
Overbury  by  Lord  and  Lady  Somerset.  Mr.  Dixon  tells  the  tale  skilfully.  In  con- 
clusion, we  may  congratulate  the  author  on  this,  his  latest  work.  Both  volumes 
are  decidedly  attractive,  and  throw  much  light  on  our  national  history,  but  wo 
think  the  palm  of  superior  interest  must  be  awarded  to  the  second  volume" 

IMPRESSIONS    OF    GREECE.      By  the  Right 

Hon.  Sir  Thomas  Wyse,  K.C.B.,  Late  British  Minister  at  Athens. 
With  an  Introduction  by  Miss  Wyse,  and  Letters  from  Greece  to 
Friends  ;it  Home,  by  Dean  Stanley.     8vo.     15s. 
"No  book  that  we  know  gives  so  just  and,  at  the  same  time,  so  enticing  a  view 
of  Greece  as  she  is  and  as  she  might  be  as  '  Impressions  of  '  ireeei'.'     The  introduc- 
tion by  Miss  Wyse  is  an  admirable  paper.     The  chapters  due  to  Dean  Stanley  are 
delightful."— Pall  Matt  Gazette. 
"It  is  pleasant  to  meet  with  a  volume  of  such  sterling  and  lasting  Interest,  the 

joint  authors   having   much  valuable   information   to   impart.     Sir    I'll. anas  Wyse 

naturally  enjoyed  many  opportunities  of  acquiring  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 

mariners  and  customs,  as  well  as  the  antiquities,  of  Greece;  and  his  niece  is  evi- 
dently possessed  of  a  power  of  keen  ami  lively  oh  i  "■  while  Dean  Stanley 
completes  the  volume  with  a  series  of  graphic  and  Intelligent  letturs,  in  that  easy 
and  ploasunt  stylo  for  which  ho  is  so  well  known." — Xtandwd. 
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ANNALS   OF  OXFORD.     By  J.  C.  Jeaffreson, 

B.A.,  Oxon.     Author  of  "  A  Book  About  tho  Clergy,"  &c.     Second 
Edition.    2  vols.  8vo.     30s. 

Contents  : — The  Cross  Keys ;  King  Alfred's  Expulsion  from  Oxford ;  Chums  and  In- 
mates ;  Classical  Schools  and  Benefactions ;  Schools  and  Scholars ;  On  Learn- 
ing and  certain  Incentives  to  it;  Colleges  and  Halls  ;  Structural  Newness  of 
Oxford ;  Arithmetic  gone  Mad ;  Beduction  of  the  Estimates ;  A  Happy  Family; 
Town  and  Gown ;  Death  to  the  Legate's  Cook ;  The  Great  Kiot ;  St.  Scholastica ; 
King's  College  Chapel  used  as  a  Playhouse ;  St.  Mary's  Church ;  Ladies  in  Besi- 
dence ;  Gownswomen  of  the  17th  Century ;  The  Birch  in  the  Bodleian  ;  Aularian 
Bigour;  Eoyal  Smiles  :  Tudor,  Georgian,  Elizabeth  and  Stuart ;  Royal  Pomps; 
Oxford  in  Arms;  The  Cavaliers  in  Oxford;  Henrietta  Maria's  Triumph  and 
Oxford's  Capitulation;  The  Saints  Triumphant;  Cromwellian  Oxford;  Alma 
Mater  in  the  Days  of  the  Merry  Monarch ;  The  Sheldonian  Theatre  ;  (. I  ardent 
and  Walks ;  Oxford  Jokes  and  Sausages ;  Terra  Filii ;  The  Constitution  Club  ; 
Nicholas  Amhurst;  Commemoration;  Oxford  in  the  Future. 

"The  pleasantest  and  most  informing  book  about  Oxford  that  has  ever  been 
written.  Whilst  these  volumes  will  be  eagerly  perused  by  the  sons  of  Alma  Mater, 
they  will  be  read  with  scarcely  less  interest  by  the  general  reader." — Post. 

"Those  who  turn  to  Mr.  Jeaffreson's  highly  interesting  work  for  solid  informa- 
tion or  for  amusement,  will  not  be  disappointed.  Bich  in  research  and  full  of 
antiquarian  interest,  these  volumes  abound  in  keen  humour  and  well-bred  wit 
A  scholar-like  fancy  brightens  every  page.  Mr.  Jeaffreson  is  a  very  model  of  a 
cicerone  ;  full  of  information,  full  of  knowledge.  The  work  well  deserves  to  be 
read,  and  merits  a  permanent  niche  in  the  library." — The  Graphic. 

"These  interesting  volumes  should  be  read  not  only  by  Oxonians,  but  by  all 
students  of  English  history.'' — John  Bull. 

A  BOOK   ABOUT  THE   CLERGY.      By  J.  C. 

Jeaffreson,  B.A.,  Oxon,  author  of  "  A  Book  .about  Lawyers,"  "  A 
Book  about  Doctors,"  &c.     Second  Edition.     2  vols  8vo.     30s. 

"This  is  a  book  of  sterling  excellence,  in  which  all — laity  as  well  as  clergy — will 
find  entertainment  and  instruction:  a  book  to  be  bought  and  placed  permanently 
in  our  libraries.  It  is  written  in  a  terse  and  lively  style  throughout,  it  is  eminently 
fair  and  candid,  and  is  full  of  interesting  information  on  almost  every  topic  that 
serves  to  illustrate  the  history  of  the  English  clergy" — Times. 

SPIRITUAL  WIVES.     By  W.  Hepworth  Dixon. 

Fourth  Edition.      2  vols.  8vo.    With  Portrait  of  the  Author.    30b. 

"Mr.  Dixon  has  treated  his  subject  in  a  philosophical  spirit,  and  in  his  usual 
graphic  manner.  There  is,  to  our  thinking,  more  pernicious  doctrine  in  one  chap- 
ter of  some  of  the  sensational  novels  which  And  admirers  in  drawing-rooms  anil 
eulogists  in  the  press  than  in  the  whole  of  Mr.  Dixon's  interesting  work." — Examiner. 

THE  CITIES   OF  THE  NATIONS  FELL.      By 

the  Rev.  John  Cumming,  D.D.,  Author  of  "  The  Seventh  Vial,"  &c. 
Second  Edition.     1  vol.  crown  8vo,  6s. 

Contexts  : — Babylon — Egypt — Nineveh — Tyre  and  Sidon — Bashan — Jerusalem- 
Borne — The  Seven  Cities  of  Asia — Constantinople — Metz,  Sedan,  and  Strasburg — 
Vienna— Munich— Madrid— Paris — Chicago — The  City  that  never  Falls— The  City 
that  comes  down  from  Heaven — There  shall  be  no  more  Tears — Elements  ef 
National  Prosperity. 

"Dr.  Cumming's  book  will  be  read  by  many  with  advantage." — Graphic. 

"The  work  before  us  contains  much  historical  information  of  interest  and  value. 
We  must  applaud  here,  as  we  applauded  in  his  treatise  on  The  Seventh  Vial,  the 
skill  and  diligence  of  the  author  in  the  vast  and  careful  selection  of  facts,  both  phy- 
sical and  moral,  the  interest  of  each  when  taken  singly,  and  the  striking  picture  of 
the  whole  when  presented  collectively  to  tho  view." — Record. 
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SPORT  AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD.      By  Lord 

William  Pitt  Lennox.     2  vols,  crown  8vo.     (Just  Ready.) 

A  HUNTER'S  ADVENTURES  IN  THE  GREAT 

WEST.     By  Parker  Gillmore  ("  Ubique").      1   vol.    8vo,   with 

Illustrations.     15s. 
u  A  good  volume  of  sports  and  spirited  adventure.     We  have  thoroughly  enjoyed 
Mr.  Gillmore's  work.     It  would  be  difficult  to  speak  in  too  high  terms  of  his  pluck, 
enterprise  and  energy  " — Pall  A/all  Gazette. 

A  CRUISE  IN  GREEK  WATERS  ;  with  a  Hunting 

Excursion   in  Tunis.     By    Capt.  Townshend,    2nd   Life    Guards. 
1  vol.  8vo,  with  Illustrations. 
"  Capt.  Townshend  writes  about  the  foreign  lands  he  has  visited  with  good  ho- 
rn )ur  and  intelligence.     His  pictures  of  life  in  Algiers  are  vivid  and  truthful,  and 
his  narrative  of  boar-hunting  in  Tunis  is  especially  worthy  of  notice." — Athenxum, 

TRAVELS    OF   A  NATURALIST    IN    JAPAN 

AND  MANCHURIA.  By  Arthur  Adams,  F.L.S.,  Staff-Surgeon 
R.N.     1  vol.  8vo,  with  Illustrations. 

"  An  amusing  volume.  Mr.  Adams  has  acquired  a  body  of  interesting  informa- 
tion, which  he  has  set  forth  in  a  lively  and  agreeable  style.  The  book  will  be  a 
favourite  with  naturalists,  and  is  calculated  to  interest  others  as  welL" — Daily  Neum. 

THE    SEVENTH    VIAL;    or,    THE    TIME    OF 

TROUBLE  BEGUN,  as  shown  in  THE  GREAT  WAR,  THE 
DETHRONEMENT  OF  THE  POPE,  and  other  Collateral  Events. 
By  the  Rev.  John  Cumming,  D.D.,  &c.      Third  Edition.  1  voL   6e. 

"  Dr.  Cumming  is  the  popular  exponent  of  a  school  of  prophetic  interpretation, 
and  on  this  score  has  established  a  claim  to  atteuticfe.  His  book  furnishes  an 
instructive  collection  of  the  many  strange  portents  of  our  day.  Dr.  Cumming  takee 
hi>  facts  very  fairly.  He  has  a  case,  and  the  gravity  of  the  subject  must  command 
tho  attention  of  readers." — Timet. 

"  A  deeply  interesting  work.  We  commend  it  to  all  who  wish  for  able  and  honest 
assistance  in  understanding  the  signs  of  the  times." — Record. 

WILD    LIFE    AMONG     THE     KOORDS.     By 

Major  F.  Millingen,  F.R.G.S.     8vo,  with  Illustrations. 

MY  HOLIDAY  IN  AUSTRIA.  By  Lizzie  Selina 

Eden.     1  vol.  post  8vo,  with  Illustrations. 

MEMOIRS  OF  QUEEN  HORTENSE,  MOTHER 

OF  NAPOLEON  III.     Cheaper  Edition,  in  1  vol.     68. 

"A  biography  of  the  beautiful  and  unhappy  Queen,  more  satisfactory  than  any  we 
have  yet  met  with." — Daily  Neirs. 

THE  LADYE  SHAKERLEY;  being  the  Record  of 

the  Life  of  a  Good  and  Noble  Woman.  A  Cheshire  Story.  By 
ONE  of  the  HOUSE  of  EGERTON.    Second  Edition.     L  vol.    (is. 

"This  charming  novelette  pleasantly  reminds  one  of  the  well-known  series  of 
■tori)  I  hy  the  author  of 'Mary  I'owoll.'  The  characters  hear  the  hh.ijiu  irnprcHH  of 
Crathfulne  nnd  the  reader  in  made  to  feel  equally  at  home  among  scenes  sketched 
with  a  ready  hand!  The  author  writes  gracefully,  and  has  the  faculty  of  placing 
txiforo  Others  the  pictures  her  own  Imagination  has  called  up." — l'all  Mall  (Jatctlt. 


THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS, 

PUBLISHED  BY  HURST  &  BLACKETT. 


ASTON-ROYAL.  By  the  Author  of  "St.Olave's,"  &c. 

3  vols. 

A  BRIDGE    OF   GLASS.     By  F.  W.  Robinson, 

Author  of  "  Grandmother's  Money,"  &c.     3  vols. 

THE  QUEEN  OF  THE  REGIMENT.   By  Katha- 

rine  King.     3  vol9. 

GOLDEN  KEYS.     3  vols.     {In  March.) 
BRUNA'S  REVENGE.     By  the  Author  of  "Caste," 

&c.     3  vols. 

"  Viewer!  simply  as  love  stories,  fresh,  pure,  and  pathetic,  those  volumes  deserve 
praise." — Athenantm. 

"  '  Bruna's  Revenge '  is  sparkling  and  bright.  The  plot  is  exciting  and  well  ea»» 
rled  out" — Messenger. 

WILFRID   CUMBERMEDE.      By   George   Mac 

Donald,  LL.D.,  Author  of  "  Robert  Falconer,"  &c.    3  vols. 

"'  Wilfrid  Cumbermede'  is  extremely  original,  clever,  and  interesting.  Besides 
the  faculty  of  drawing  character,  Mr.  Mac  Donald  has  a  wonderful  gift  of  word 
painting." — Athenceum. 

'"Wilfrid  Cumbermede'  is  the  best  of  Mr.  Mac  Donald's  novols.  It  is  a  very 
good  one,  ib  most  interesting  and  well  told.  Altogether,  the  book  is  worthy  of  ex- 
tremely high  praise." — Echo. 

"  The  characters  in  this  story  are  brightly,  vividly,  and  truthfully  drawn;  the  de- 
scriptions i  if  scenery  are  full  of  beauty,  skill,  and  power,  and  the  passion  of  love  is 
painted  with  that  degree  of  purity  and  exquisite  tenderness  of  which  the  author 
is  so  consummate  a  master." — Standard. 

HANNAH.     By*  the  Author  of  "John  Halifax."    2  V. 

"A  powerful  and  well-written  novel.  The  treatment  of  the  subject  is  artistte 
and  thoughtful,  and  the  book  will,  no  doubt,  be  read  with  interest  by  all  who  desire 
to  be  enlightened  on  one  of  the  great  social  problems  of  the  day." — Morning  Post. 

"  A  powerful  novel  of  social  and  domestic  life.  One  of  the  most  successful  efforts 
of  a  successful  novelist." — Daily  News. 

"  'Hannah'  is  a  book  which  every  one  will  read  with  pleasure.  It  is  in  every 
way  worthy  of  its  predecessors.  The  characters  are  well  drawn,  the  story  inte- 
resting, and  the  morality  as  pure  as  the  English." — Echo. 

"A  very  pleasant,  healthy  story,  well  and  artistically  told.  The  book  Is  sure  of 
a  wide  circle  of  readers.   The  character  of  Hannah  is  one  of  rare  beauty." — Standard. 

A  FIRST  APPEARANCE.    By  Mrs.  Evans  Bell. 

3  vols. 

"The  story  is  gracefully  told,  and  will  be  read  with  pleasure." — Athena?um. 

"An  amusing,  readable  story,  told  in  racy  and  idiomatic  English." — Daily  Newt. 

"This  decidedly  clever  story  is  well  conceived  and  managed,  and  full  of  interest" 
— Post.  A  very  lively,  readable,  clever  book.  The  theatrical  scones  aro  amusing 
and  well  told." — Echo. 

MINE  OWN  FAMILIAR  FRIEND.     By  the  Hon. 

Mrs.  Alfred  Montgomery.     3  vols. 

"Mrs.  Montgomery  has  broken  new  ground.  Her  novel  belongs  to  none  of  the 
schools.  There  is  great  force  in  the  character  of  Adelaide  Snowden,  and  many 
touches  of  true  artistic  discrimination  adorn  it.  In  her  the  interest  centres  and 
culminates.    She  is  the  novelty,  the  heart,  tho  creation  of  the  book." — Spectators. 
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A  WOMAN  IN  SPITE  OF   HERSELF.      By   J. 

C.  Jeaffreson,  Author  of  "  Live  it  Down,"  &c.     3  vols. 

"  Mr.  .Teiffreson's  powerfully  written  and  exciting  tale  possesses  several  claims  to 
pub'ie  attention In  the  character  of  Felicia  Avalon,  masculine  in  her  accom- 
plishments and  her  spirit  of  independent  integrity,  womanly  in  her  enthusiasm  and 
tenderness,  our  author  has  given  good  evidence  of  his  creative  originality.  .  .  .  We 

read  this  novel   through  without  a  pause." — Athenseum. "  A  delightful   and 

exciting  story.     The  interest  intensifies  with  every  page,  until  it  becomes   quite 

ati-orbing." — Morning  Post. "  Avery  interesting  story.with  a  thoroughly  original 

plot.     The  book  abounds  with  variety  and  careful  character-drawing." — Graphic 

"  A  most  enthralling  story — worthy  of  Balzac.    Mr.  Jeaffreson  has  obtained  a 

complete  and  brilliant  success." — Sunday  Times. 

THE    SYLYESTRES.      By  M.  Betham-Edwards, 

Author  of  "  Kitty,"  "  Doctor  Jacob,"  &c.    3  vols. 

"  A  novel  which  possesses  many  real  claims  to  consideration  by  virtue  of  Its 

fresh  and  powerful  style." — Athenxum, "  A  very  interesting  novel.     We  hope 

it  will  have  all  the  popularity  it  merits." — Examiner. "  This  is  no  ordinary 

novel     Written  in  animated  style,  it  has  much  in  it  of  tenderness  and  beauty,  and 
ite  characters  are  admirably  drawn." — Observer. 

SQUIRE  ARDEN.     By  Mrs.  Oltphant,  author  of 

"  Chronicles  of  Carlingford,"  "  Salem  Chapel,"  &c      3  vols. 

"  Mrs.  Oliphant's  new  hook  will  not  diminish  her  already  established  reputation. 
The  plot  is  interesting  and  well  managed,  the  scene  well  laid,  and  the  characters 

various  and  forcibly  described." — Athenoeum. "  Mrs.  Oliphant  has  a  place  of 

her  own  among  the  best  novelists  of  the  day.     She  keeps  up  the  reader's  interest 
from  the  first  page  to  the  last.     '  Squire  Arden '  is  very  clever." — Examiner. 

THE  LADY  OF  LYNDON.    By  Lady  Blake.  3  v. 

"An  agreeable,  well  constructed  story." — Post. "It  is  a  rare  thing  to  find  so 

agreeable  and  entertaining  a  novel  as  '  The  Lady  of  Lyndon,'  by  Lady  Blake,  and 
we  heartily  commend  it  to  the  public." — Daily  Xetcs. 

LOVE  AND  VALOUR.     By  Tom  Hood.     3  vols. 

"A  story  which  in  many  parts  is  not  inferior  to  the  productions  of  any  living 
novelist.  The  characters  are  sketched  with  a  masterly  hand.  '  Love  and  Valour' 
i«  one  of  the  bent  novels  that  has  been  published  for  a  long  time." — Morniwj  Post. 

MAGGIE'S    SECRET.        By    Mary    Charlotte 

Phillpotts.     2  vols. 
"A  book  which  every  one  should  read.     The  tone  is  bo  pure,  the  tale  so  natural, 
the  plot  so  masterly,  and  the  interest  bo  enthralling,  that  one  cannot  lay  it  aside." 
— John  Bull. 

ARTISTE.     By  Maria  M.  (J rant.     3  vols. 

"A  work  which,  as  regards  the  story,  the  descriptions  of  character,  and  tho  num- 
ber of  original  thoughts  it  contains,  1h  far  above  tho  average  run  of  novels." — 
Pall  Mali  GazetU 

MY  LITTLE  LADY.     3  vols. 

"There  is  a  gn-iit  ileal  "f  fascination  about  this  hook.  Tho  author  writes  in  a 
rtear,  unaffei-i",i  gtyle.  she  has  a  decided  gift  lor  depicting  character;  while  tho 
descriptions  of  scenery  scattered  up  and  down  tho  book  convey  a  distinct  pic- 
torial impression  to   tho  reader." — Timet. 

JAMES  GORDON'S  WIFE.     3  vols. 

"This  no-.  rated  in  the  purest  spirit     The  illustrations  of 

society  are  cleverly  and  spiritedly  dune." — Post. 
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Stnbcr  %  Especial  patronage  of  per  gtajesthr. 


Published  annually,   in    One   Vol,  royal  8vo,  with  the  Arms  beautifully 
engraved,  handsomely  bound,  with  gilt  edr/es,  price  31s.  Gd. 

LODGE'S     PEERAGE 

AND   BARONETAGE, 

CORRECTED    BY    THE    NOBILITY. 


THE    FORTY-FIRST  EDITION  FOR   1872    IS  NOW  READY. 


Lodge's  Peerage  and  Baronetage  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  most 
oomplote,  as  well  as  the  most  elegant,  work  of  the  kind.  As  an  esta- 
blished and  authentic  authority  on  all  questions  respecting  the  family- 
histories,  honours,  and  connections  of  the  titled  aristocracy,  no  work  has 
erver  stood  so  high.  It  is  published  under  the  especial  patronage  of  Her 
Majesty,  and  is  annually  corrected  throughout,  from  the  personal  com- 
munications of  the  Nobility.  It  is  the  only  work  of  its  class  in  which,  the 
type  being  kejit  constantly  standing,  every  correction  is  made  in  its  proper 
place  to  the  date  of  publication,  an  advantage  which  gives  it  supremacy 
over  all  its  competitors.  Independently  of  its  full  and  authentic  informa- 
tion respecting  the  existing  Peers  and  Baronets  of  the  realm,  the  most 
sedulous  attention  is  given  in  its  pages  to  the  collateral  branches  of  the 
various  noble  families,  and  the  names  of  many  thousand  individuals  are 
introduced,  which  do  not  appear  in  other  records  of  the  titled  classes.  For 
its  authority,  correctness,  and  facility  of  arrangement,  and  the  beauty  of 
its  typography  and  binding,  the  work  is  justly  entitled  to  the  place  it 
occupies  on  the  tables  of  Her  Majesty  and  the  Nobility. 


LIST  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  CONTENTS. 


Historical  View  of  the  Peerage. 

Parliamentary  Roll  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  Peers,  in  their 
orders  of  Precedence. 

Alphabetical  List  of  Peers  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  Kingdom,  holding  supe- 
rior rank  in  the  Scotch  or  Irish  Peerage. 

Alphabetical  list  of  Scotch  and  Irish  Peers, 
holding  superior  titles  in  the  Peerage  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

A  Collective  list  of  Peers,  in  their  order  of 
Precedence. 

Table  of  Precedency  among  Men. 

Table  of  Precedency  among  Women. 

The  Queen  and  the  Royal  Family. 

Peers  of  the  Blood  BoyaL 

The  Peerage,  alphabetically  arranged. 

Families  of  such  Extinct  Peers  as  have  left 
Widows  or  Issue. 

Alphabetical  List  of  the  Surnames  of  all  the 
Peers. 


The  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  England, 
Ireland,  and  the  Colonies. 

The  Baronetage  alphabetically  arranged. 

Alphabetical  List  of  Surnames  assumed  by 
members  of  Noble  Families. 

Alphabetical  List  of  the  Second  Titles  of 
Peers,  usually  borne  by  their  Eldest 
Sons. 

Alphabetical  Index  to  the  Daughters  of 
Dukes,  Marquises,  and  Earls,  who,  hav- 
ing married  Commoners,  retain  the  title 
of  Lady  before  their  own  Christian  and 
their  Husband's  Surnames. 

Alphabetical  Index  to  the  Daughters  of 
Viscounts  and  Barons,  who,  having 
married  Commoners,  are  styled  Honou?- 
able  Mrs. ;  and,  in  case  of  the  husband 
being  a  Barunet  or  Knight,  Honourable 
Lady. 

Mottoes  alphabetically  arranged  and  trans- 
lated. 


"Awork  which  corrects  all  errors  of  formerworks.  It  iB  a  most  useful  publication. 
We  are  happy  to  bear  testimony  to  the  fact  that  scrupulous  accuracy  is  a  distinguiab, 
fclg  feature  of  this  book." — Ti/nes. 

"Lodge's  Peerage  must  supersede  all  other  works  of  the  kind,  for  two  reasons:  first,  it 
Is  on  a  better  plan  ;  and  secondly,  it  is  better  executed.  We  can  Bafely  pronounce  it  to  be 
the  readiest,  the  most  useful,  and  exactest  of  modern  works  on  the  subject." — Spectator. 

"  A  work  of  great  value.  It  is  the  most  faithful  record  we  possess  of  the  aristo- 
cracy of  the  day." — Post. 

"  The  best  existing,  and,  we  believe,  the  best  possible  Peerage.  It  is  the  standard 
authority  on  the  subject." — Standard. 
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OF  CHEAP  EDITIONS  OF 

POPULAR    MODERN    WORKS, 

ILLUSTRATED   EY   MILLAIS,   HOLMAN   HUNT,   LEECH,    BIRKET   FOSTER, 
JOHN  GILBERT,  TENNIEL,  SANDYS,  E.  HUGHES,    &C. 

Each  in  a  Single  Volume,  elegantly  printed,  bound,  and  illustrated,  price  B& 


I.— SAM  SLICK'S  NATURE  AND  HUMAN  NATURE. 

'•The  first  volume  of  Messrs.  Hurst  and  Blackett's  Standard  Library  of  Cheap  Editions 
forms  a  very  good  beginning  to  what  will  doubtless  be  a  veiy  successful  undertaking. 
'Nature  and  Human  Nature' is  one  of  the  best  of  Sam  Slick's  witty  and  humorous 
productions,  and  is  well  entitled  to  the  large  circulation  which  it  cannot  fail  to  obtain 
in  its  present  convenient  and  cheap  shape.  The  volume  combines  with  the  great  recom- 
mendations of  a  c  ear.  bold  type,  and  good  paper,  the  lesser  but  attractive  merits  of 
being  well  illustrated  and  elegantly  bound." — Post. 

II.— JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN. 

"This  is  a  very  good  and  a  veiy  interesting  work.  It  is  designed  to  trace  the  career 
from  boyhood  to  age  of  a  perfect  man — a  Christian  gentleman;  and  it  abounds  in  inci- 
dent both  well  and  highly  wrought.  Throughout  it  is  conceived  in  a  high  spirit,  and 
written  with  great  ability.  This  cheap  and  handsome  new  edition  is  worthy  to  pass 
freely  from  hand  to  hand  as  a  gift  book  in  many  households." — Examiner. 

"  The  new  and  cheaper  edition  of  this  interesting  work  will  doubtless  meet  with  great 
success.  .John  Halifax,  the  hero  of  this  most  beautiful  story,  is  no  ordinary  hero,  and 
this  his  history  is  no  ordinary  book.  It  is  a  full-length  portrait  of  a  true  gentleman,  one 
of  nature's  own  nobility.  It  is  also  the  history  of  a  home,  and  a  thoroughly  English 
one.  The  work  abounds  in  incident,  and  is  full  of  graphic  power  and  true  pathos.  It 
is  a  book  that  few  will  read  without  becoming  wiser  and  better." — Scotsman. 

III.— THE  CRESCENT  AND  THE  CROSS. 

BY   ELIOT   WARBURTON. 

"Independent  of  its  value  as  an  original  narrative,  and  its  useful  and  interesting 
information,  this  work  is  remarkable  for  the  colouring  power  and  play  of  fancy  with 
which  its  descriptions  are  enlivened.  Among  its  greatest  and  must  lasting  charms  is 
its  reverent  and  serious  spirit." — Quarterly  Review. 

IV.— NATHALIE.     By  JULIA  KAVANAGH. 

"  '  Nathalie '  is  Miss  Kavanagh's  best  imaginative  effort.  Its  manner  is  gracious  and 
attractive.  Its  matter  is  good.  A  sentiment,  a  tenderness,  are  commanded  by  her 
which  are  as  individual  as  they  are  elegant." — Athmteum. 

V.— A  WOMAN'S  THOUGHTS  ABOUT  WOMEN. 
by  rme  author  of  "johx  Halifax,  gentleman." 

"  A  book  ofsound  counsel.  It  is  one  of  the  most  sensible  works  of  its  kind,  well- 
written,  true-hearted,  und  altogether  practical.  Whoever  wishes  to  give  advice  to  a 
young  lady  may  thank  the  author  for  means  of  doing  so." — Examiner. 

VI.— ADAM  GRAEME.     By  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

"A  story  awakening  genuine  emotions  of  interest  and  delight  by  its  admirable  pic- 
tures ol  Scottish  iii'-  and  scenery.    The  author  sets  before  us  tho  essential  attributes  of 
Christian  virtue,  their  deep  and  silent  workings  in  the  heart,  ami  their  beautiful  man] 
testations  in  life,  with  a  delicacy,  power,  and  truth  which  can  hardly  be  8urpassed."-V'oit 

VII— SAM  SLICK'S  WISE  SAWS  AND  MODERN 

INSTANCES. 

"The  reputation  or  thi:.  1 1:  will   .t and  tin  long  as  that  of  Scott's  or  Bulwer's  Novels. 

and  happy  de  eripl  ons  of  aoni  ricon  lit''    till  continue  ii"' 

sub  jectof  univei    tl  admiration.    The  new  edition  tonus  a  putt  oi   Messrs.  Hurst  and 

ip  Standard  Library,  which  has  included  omeof  he  very  beat  specimens 

of  light  literature  that  ever  have  been  written." — Mcssemjer. 
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VEIL— CARDINAL  WISEMAN'S  RECOLLECTIONS  OF 
THE  LAST  FOUR  POPES. 

"A  picturesque  book  on  How  and  its  ecclesiastical  sovereigns,  nY  an  eloquent  Homan 
Catholic.  Cardinal  Wiseman  has. treated  a  special  subject  with  so  much  geniality,  that 
his  recollections  will  excite  no  ill-feeling  in  those  who  are  most  conscientiously  opposed 
to  every  idea  of  human  infallibility  represented  in  Papal  domination." — Athenseum. 

IX.— A  LIFE  FOR  A  LIFE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"  In  '  A  Life  for  a  Life '  the  author  is  fortunate  in  a  good  subject,  and  has  produced  a 
work  of  strong  effect." — Athenseum. 

X.— THE  OLD  COURT  SUBURB.     By  LEIGH  HUNT. 

"A  delightful  book,  that  will  be  welcome,  to  all  readers,  and  most  welcome  to  those 
who  have  a  love  for  the  best  kinds  of  reading." — Examiner. 

"A  more  agreeable  and  entertaining  book  has  not  been  published  since  Boswell  pro- 
duced his  reminiscences  of  Johnson." — Observer. 

XI.— MARGARET  AND  HER  BRIDESMAIDS. 

"We  recommend  all  who  are  in  search  of  a  fascinating  novel  to  read  this  work  for 
themselves.  They  will  find  it  well  worth  their  while.  There  are  a  freshness  and  ori- 
ginality about  it  quite  charming  " — Atheneewm. 

XII.— THE  OLD  JUDGE.     By  SAM  SLICK. 

"The  publications  included  in  this  Library  have  all  been  of  good  quality;  many  give 
information  while  they  entertain,  and  of  that  class  the  book  before  us  is  a  specimen. 
The  manner  in  which  the  Cheap  Editions  forming  the  series  is  produced,  deserves 
especial  mention.  The  paper  and  print  are  unexceptionable  ;  there  is  a  steel  engraving 
in  each  volume,  and  the  outsides  of  them  will  satisfy  the  purchaser  who  likes  to  see 
books  in  handsome  uniform." — Examiner. 

XIII.— DARIEN.     By  ELIOT  WARBURTON. 

"This  last  production  of  the  author  of 'The  Crescent  and  the  Cross  '  has  the  same 
elements  of  a  very  wide  popularity.     It  will  please  its  thousands." — Globe. 

XIV.— FAMILY  ROMANCE ;  OR,  DOMESTIC  ANNALS 
OF  THE  ARISTOCRACY. 

BY  SIR  BERNARD  BURKE,  ULSTER  KING  OF  ARMS. 
"It  were  impossible  to  praise  too  highly  this   most  interesting  book.    It  ought  to  be 
found  on  even'  drawing-room  table." — Standard. 

XV.— THE  LAIRD  OF  NORLAW.     By  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

"  The  '  Laird  of  Norlaw '  fully  sustains  the  author's  high  reputation." — Sunday  Times. 

XVI.— THE  ENGLISHWOMAN  IN  ITALY. 

"We  can  praise  Mrs.  Gretton's  book  as  interesting,  unexaggerated,  and  full  of  oppor- 
tune instruction" — Times. 

XVII.— NOTHING  NEW. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 
"  'Nothing  New  '  displays  all  those  superior  merits  which  have  made  'John  Halifax  ' 
one  of  the  most  popular  works  of  the  day." — Post. 

XVIII.— FREER'S  LIFE  OF  JEANNE  D'ALBRET. 

"Nothing  can  be  more  interesting  than  Miss  Freer's  story  of  the  life  of  Jeanne 
D'Albret,  and  the  narrative  is  as  trustworthy  as  it  is  attractive." — Post. 

XIX.— THE  VALLEY  OF  A  HUNDRED  FIRES. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "MARGARET  AND  HER  BRIDESMAIDS." 

"If  aBked  to  classify  this  work,  we  should  give  it  a  place  between  '  John  Halifax '  and 
'Tbe  Caxtons.'  " — Standard. 
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XX.— THE  ROMANCE  OF  THE  FORUM. 

BY  PETER  BURKE,  SERGEANT  AT  LAW. 
"  A  work  of  singular  interest,  which  can  never  fail  to  charm.     The  present  cheap  and 
elegant  edition  includes  the  true  story  of  the  Colleen  Bawn." — Illustrated  News. 

XXL— ADELE.     By  JULIA  KAVANAGH. 

" '  Adele  '  is  the  best  work  we  have  read  by  Miss  Kavanagh  ;  it  is  a  charming  story, 
full  of  delicate  character-painting." — Athenaeum. 

XXIL— STUDIES  FROM  LIFE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 
"These  '  Studies  from  Life  '  are  remarkable  for  graphic  power  and  observation.    The 
book  will  not  diminish  the  reputation  of  the  accomplished  author." — Saturday  Review. 

XXIIL— GRANDMOTHER'S  MONEY. 

"We  commend  'Grandmother's  Money'  to  readers  in  search  of  a  good  novel.    The 
characters  are  true  to  human  nature,  the  story  is  interesting." — Atkenseum. 

XXIV.— A  BOOK  ABOUT  DOCTORS. 

BY  J.  C.  JEAFFRESON. 
"A  delightful  book" — Athenxum.    "A  book  to  be  read  and  re-read;  fit  for  the  study 
aa  well  as  the  drawing-room  table  and  the  circulating  library." — Lancet. 

XXV.— NO  CHURCH. 

"We  advise  all  who  have  the  opportunity  to  read  this  book." — Athenxum, 

XXVI.— MISTRESS  AND  MAID. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 
"  A  good  wholesome  book,  gracefully  written,  and  as  pleasant  to  read  as  it  is  iiistruc- 
tiva" — Athenaeum.     "  A  charming  tale  charmingly  told." — Standard. 

XXVII.— LOST  AND  SAVED.     By  EON.  MRS.  NORTON. 

"  •  Lost  and  Saved  '  will  be  read  with  eager  interest.     It  is  a  vigors  ins  novel." — Times. 
"A  novel  of  rare  excellence.     It  is  Mrs.  .Norton's  best  prose  work." — Examiner. 

XXVIII.— LES  MISERABLES.     By  VICTOR  HUGO. 

AUTHORISED  COPYRIGHT  ENGLISH  TRANSLATION. 
"The  merits  of  '  Lea  Miserables'  do  not  merely  consist  in  the  conception  of  it  as  a 
whole;  it  abounds,  page  alter  page,  with  details  of  unequalled  beauty.     In  dealing  with 
all  the  emotions,  doubts,  fears,  which  go  to  make  up  our  common  humanity.  \1.  Victor 
Hugo  has  stamped  upon  every  page  the  hall-mark  of  genius.'' — Quarterly  Review. 

XXIX.— BARBARA'S  HISTORY. 

BY  AMELIA  B.  EDWARDS. 
"  It  i  not  often  that  we  light  up<  m  a  novel  of  so  much  merit  and  interest  as  '  Barbara's 
History.'    It  is  8  work  conspicuous  for  taste  and  Hterarj  culture.     It  is  a  yerj  graceful 

and  charming  i 1c  with  :<  well-managed  story,  clearly-cut  characters,  and  senti uts 

expressed  with  an  exquisite  elocution     it  Lsabook  which  the  world  will  like.    This  is 
high  praise  of  a  work  "i  art,  and  bo  we  inten  I  11    — Times. 

XXX.— LIFE  OF  THE  REV.  EDWARD  IRVING. 

BY  MRS.  OLEPHANT. 

"  A  good  book  on  a  mi    I  tg  theme."     Timet 

•*  A  truly  inter  ig  memoir,    [rvlng's  Life  ought  to  have  a  niche 

in  every  gallerj    i  rel  biogi  iphy.     Chere  are  lew  lives  that  will  bo  fuller  of  In- 

struction, Interest,  and  i  Saturday  Review. 

'■Mrs.  Oliphant  of   Irving   supplies  a  long-felt   desideratum.     It   is    OOplOUl 

earnest  and  eloquent." — Edinburgh  Ry  view. 
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(continued.) 

XXXI.— ST.  OLAVE'S. 

"This  charming  novel  is  the  work  of  one  who  possesses  a  great  talent  for  writing,  as 
well  as  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  world.  'St.  Olave's'  is  the  work  of  an  artist 
The  whole  book  is  worth  reading.'' — Athenaeum. 

XXXII.— SAM  SLICK'S  AMERICAN  HUMOUR. 

"  Dip  whore  you  will  into  the  lottery  of  fun,  you  are  sure  to  draw  out  a  prize.'' — Post. 

XXXIII.— CHRISTIAN'S  MISTAKE. 
BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"A  more  charming  story,  to  our  taste,  has  rarely  been  written.  The  writer  has  hit 
off  a  circle  of  varied  characters  all  true  to  nature.  Even  if  tried  by  the  standard  of 
the  Archbishop  of  York,  we  should  expect  that  even  he  would  pronounce  '  Christian's 
Mistake'  a  novel  without  a  fault." — Times. 

XXXIV.— ALEC  FORBES  OF  HOWGLEN. 

BY  GEORGE  MAC  DONALD,  LL.D. 

"  No  account  of  this  story  would  give  any  idea  of  the  profound  interest  that  pervades 
the  work  from  the  first  page  to  the  last." — Athenoeum. 

XXXV.— AGNES.     By  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

"  '  Agnes '  is  a  novel  superior  to  any  of  Mrs.  Oliphnnt's  former  works." — Athenaeum. 
"  A  story  whose  pathetic  beauty  will  appeal  irresistibly  to  all  readers." — Post 

XXXVI.— A  NOBLE  LIFE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"This  is  one  of  those  pleasant  tales  in  which  the  author  of  'John  Halifax'  speaks 
out  of  a  generous  heart  the  purest  truths  of  life." — Examiner. 

XXXVIL— NEW  AMERICA.    By  HEPWORTH  DIXON. 

"  A  very  interesting  book.    Mr.  Dixon  has  written  thoughtfully  and  well." — Times. 
Mr.  Dixon's  very  entertaining  and  instructive  work  on  New  America." — Pall  Mall  Gaz. 
"We  recommend  every  one  who  feels  any  interest  in  human  nature  to  read  Mr. 
Dixon's  very  interesting  book." — Saturday  Review. 

XXXVIII.— ROBERT  FALCONER. 

BY  GEORGE  MAC  DONALD,  LL.D. 
"  '  Kobert  Falconer '  is  a  work  brimful  of  life  and  humour  and  of  the  deepest  human 
interest.     It  is  a  book  to  be  returned  to  again  and  again  for  the  deep  and  searching 
knowledge  it  evinces  of  human  thoughts  and  feelings." — Athenoeum. 

XXXIX.— THE  WOMAN'S  KINGDOM 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

" '  The  Woman's  Kingdom '  sustains  the  author's  reputation  as  a  writer  of  the 
parest  and  noblest  kind  of  domestic  stories. — Athenxum. 

XL.— ANNALS  OF  AN  EVENTFUL  LIFE. 

BY  GEORGE  WEBBE  DASENT,  D.C.L. 
"A  racy,  well-written,  and  original  novel.      The  interest  never  flags.    The  whole 
work  sparkles  with  wit  and  humour." — Quarterly  Review. 

XLL— DAVID    ELGINBROD. 

BY  GEORGE  MAC  DONALD,  LL.D. 
"  A  novel  which  is  the  work  of  a  man  of  true  genius.     It  will  attract)  the  highest 
class  of  readers." — Times. 

XLIL— A  BRAVE  LADY. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"  A  very  good  novel ;  a  thoughtful,  well- written  book,  showing  a  tender  sympathy 
with  human  nature,  and  permeated  by  a  pure  and  noble  spirit." — Examiner. 
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